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CHAPTER III. 

MOTHER AND SON. 
In a small, narrow room in one of the poorest neighbourhoods of 
London, a lady—for, spite of her shabby dress and sordid surround- 
ings, it was easy to see she was one—was seated, sewing. It was 
Christmas eve night. One candle burned on the deal table ; a white 
but miserable piece of muslin was spread across the window : ; there 
were a couple of plain chairs, a sofa, with the hair protruding 
through innumerable fissures in the faded moreen with which it was 
covered; and a deal cupboard, where Mrs. Sandringham—for that 
was the name of the occupant—kept the few provisions she required. 
On the table were several pieces of linen, neatly cut out, and a 
work-basket ; and, besides these, there was an immaculate white 
cloth spread over oue half of the table, on which were arranged a 
couple of slices of cold ham, bought at the nearest Italian ware- 
house, a little loaf of fine bread, the tiniest print of butter, and a 
jug of claret, of a better kind than that known as vin ordinaire ; 
showing that some one was expected. The food looked scarcely in 
keeping with the miserable furniture of the apartment, and still 
less was the occupant herself. 

She was about thirty-five years of age, but her dazzlingly fair 
complexion made her appear younger ; her hair was a light brown 
with the silky shine of youth in it still; her eyes were soft, and 
dark, and full of expression. Her features were still beautiful, but 
their power must have once been something amazing. Even there, 
in that poverty-stricken room, surrounded by miserable and 
disagreeable sights and sounds, her fingers nimbly stitching away 
at the shirts, which were to be finished for some house in the City 
against a certain time, and for which she would receive a few pence 
in exchange for her weary labour,—there was a halo of quiet grace 
and beauty about her, which could not fail to excite uncommon 
interest. There was no symptom of sorrow or discontent in her 
face, and yet one could not help suspecting that she must have ex- 
perienced some great reverse. She seemed determined to make the 
most of existing circumstances, resolute to forget the past, to close 
her eyes to everything except the ruling . object of her life ; 
and there was a striking contradiction between her expression 
and appearance—for the latter told of a delicately-nurtured youth, 
of a lady’s refined and tasteful habits; but, looking, into her face, 
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you learned that, if not altogether happy, she was at | 
contented with her present condition. She wore a plai . 
stuff dress, the sleeves of which terminated in a Ri. ae 
at her wrists, a little collar of rich lace round her neck, and it yy 
ve _ part of her attire that seemed to be a remnant of byyoy 
splendour. 

What was the meaning of that inflexible calm, that cold, jey 
imperviousness, that looked so like a mask ? Was there, as unde 
neath the frost on a broad river, a wealth of breathing wis 
life below that steeled exterior? There was much dignity in le 
carriage, and a sweetness too in her eyes that would suggest a ver 
gentle disposition, were it not that her small mouth had a way¢ 
closing up firmly, and when closed, a certain imperious look tha 
oe a resolute, if not a haughty spirit. She avoided lookin 
— her rye’ if the appurtenances of her poor lodging offendel 
: eye, and kept her gaze fastened on her work; but when unde 
7 ig - ream | to porn? she usually looked them straighi 

1e face ; and it wou slance was 
aera agen a that the glance was not welcome, 

her eyes ha itually fell before hers. Then she had 
rd of ‘saying, IT will,”’ and ‘‘T will not,’’? as if in former time 
> ose simple words had been invested with all the authority of the 
oran; and that she had not yet learned to accommodate her la. 
= “ bi. te circumstances. So that people came involun- 
“ y Pog to her in most matters; and there was one pers 
vc witnessed and that was the person she wa 
. _ ve, 
" — “1 then she would glance at the meal, as if to see whethe 
lin re ht right. Once she went to the window, and raised the 
1; but the miserable neighbourhood in which she lived had 
nothing pleasant y ; ; 
mie é to offer to her view, and, as if the sight wer 
coke “de e dropped the curtain again hastily ; but there 
sgust or weariness in her face as she went back tobe 
seat. She stood for a minut b k, aul 
Listened e or so before resuming her work, a 
hed attentively; then with a slight sigh sh down aul 
recommenced the ete 1 stitchi » ee 
i ernal stitching. As the minutes went by she 
ecame more uneasy ; she laidd d went 
walking up and dow : down the work once again, and W" 
ine. Wee os n the room; but she did not raise the blind thi 
mn she went to where the little meal was set out, and changel 
position of everything: th bl 
busying herself th ything; then drew a chair near the table, 
“Wave: ag there, as if to engross her mind ; then she resull 
alk; the lips closed fj 
oe dee armly, her hands clasped in each othet 
ous, yearning look in th : 

FT laeaah ad «te n the pale, beautiful face. 

“He will come: yes h ed to this,”? she murmured in a low vont. 
anxious about him faite * come soon; and it is folly to ng 
* ““ondon is not a howling desert that I shoul 
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fancy my boy’s life endangered at every step. Ah, I have nothing 
to fear for him but the one thing. No danger to shield him from 
but—— his father.”’ 

She stopped and pressed her clasped hands over her forehead ; 
but whilst in that very attitude there came the banging of a door 
below, then a quick bounding step on the stairs, and in another 
minute a fine boy of about fourteen or fifteen burst into the room. 

“ At last, darling!’’ she exclaimed, in an agitated voice, and 
she clasped the boy in her arms convulsively. He looked up. 

‘“ Mother, why is this !—you have been crying.”’ 

“No, my love, only a few tears—tears of joy. I was uneasy 
about you. You know it is so long since we were a week parted 
before. I am never contented whilst you are away ; I cannot help 
thinking.”’ 

“Think no more about it!’’ he interrupted, with impetuous 
fondness. ‘‘ You must be brave, mother, and cheery ; you know | 
will soon be a man, and, see, won’t I do something !”’ 

What a fine young fellow he looked, with his bright blue eyes, 
and yellow locks, and brave, hopeful face !—a boy to make any 
mother’s heart proud, and, oh! how proud she was of him! She 
gazed at him tenderly, without speaking; then at last cried, a little 
frantically— 

‘Oh! Ralph, darling, it is dangerous to love you so much! | 
shall certainly lose you, and then what—oh, heavens! what shall Ido?”’ 

He put his arm round her waist, and kissed her, and dried her 
eyes, and soothed her with pleasant, encouraging little speeches. 
No one to look at them then would guess their relationship. She 
had more the appearance of an elder sister. He was tall for his 
age, and although his face was very youthful, he had a manly way 
about him, and his behaviour towards her was not only attentive, 
but tender in the extreme. 

“And now you must have some supper, Ralph; it has been 
ready for you for more than an hour, but I suppose I began to pre- 
pare for you too soon.”’ 

“Indeed you did, for I was not detained ten minutes. Have 
you supped, mother 2’’ , 

_ “Yes, love,” she replied, promptly; although, indeed, the 
single slice of bread and cup of weak tea, which she had taken 
a couple of hours before, would scarcely deserve the name. Perhaps 
he had some suspicion of this, for he pressed her to join him, but 
this she refused to do; and he went on to tell her of all his expe- 
Niences since she had seen him last—of his daily work in the house 
ofa Mr. Rawson, in the City, who employed him—of his companions 
and his master. 

“ And T have fifteen shillings for you to-night, mother. Isn’t that 
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76 MANOR MELLERAY 


jolly 2?” He pulled out a little Teathern purse, and handed it acrog 
the table to her. “ Now, mother; count that, and Mr. Raya 
says.he is very much pleased with me. Won’t you cheer up, then! 
And we'll soon take a cottage in the country, just outside the town, 
where it won’t be too far for me to walk in to Mr. Rawson’s évey 
day. You know my being away all this week was ouly what they 
call an exceptional case; and you will have a nice little garden t) 
sit in all day, and you must give up that nasty sewing that scratches 
-la signora’s beautiful fingers.” ay ace et 
She started at the Italian expression. 
Oh, not that word! Oh, Ralph, darling, you were an English 
boy until that escaped you !”’ er 
“ And Iam an English boy, too,” he rejoined, “ and I will be 
an Englishman! When I grow up, see, won’t I earn lots! Mr. 


Rawson says I suit him right well. Who knows, I may be his 


partner yet. No; his head clerk more likely. Eh, mother, is the 
money all right 2?’ 

_, She opened the little cheap purse, and took out the silver: but 
her hand trembled when she attempted to count it, and tears 
blinded her eyes. At last, she laid down the money on the table, 
and buried her face in her hands. In an instant the boy was at her 
side, his arms about her neck ; when she looked up at him, her face 
was bathed in tears. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling! God bless you! Oh, Ralph, 
love, my own precious boy, I cannot help this; but it will pass 
presently. It is your goodness, darling, that makes me happy. | 
am happy, although you see these tears. There, now, it is over,” 
she added with an effort, drying her eyes ; ‘‘ tell me everything that 
happened to you since.”’ 

And he sat down beside her, and went over again the simple 
story, and she listened to it eagerly, holding his hand, and with her 
eyes fastened on his face. 

When he ceased speaking, she asked, ‘Is that all ?”’ 

He made no answer. 

“ Ralph, is that all? Did anything else happen to you? Ihave 
had a strange feeling over me all day, like a presentiment of evil 
Tell me, dear Ralph ; I suppose it is foolish, but I want to heal 
everything.” 

‘What more could there be, mother, dear? I have told you 
about Mr. Rawson, and about my work, and about Sam Fento? 
and how we help each other, and about’’—but Ralph was 2 
clever at equivocating, and looking into his face, she saw that som 
thing was kept back. When she gave him to understand as much 
he said, “I will tell you by-and-bye,”’ smiling, too, to encourag’ 
her ; but she had no patience now. 7 
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MANOR MELLERAY W 


“You think, on account of those foolish tears, that I-shall not, be 
strong for your news ;, but, Ralph, darling, it is happiness only that 
fnds me weak, and you should know that before this time.” 

“ What would you think the worst news you could hear ?’’ he 
asked, ina subdued tone. . _ ih | | . 

“That you met your father,” she replied, promptly. 

“ J did, mother.”’ : 

“ Ah, my God!’’ by a great effort she pursued her questioning, 
‘Where, and did he see you 2”’ | 

“Tt was in the City. I was looking into a print shop, when I 
heard his step. Mother, where hundreds were walking, it was his 
step, I knew.”’ 

“ Ah, yes!’ she murmured, faintly. 

‘When I turned round he was past me; but I knew him and 
he did not see me.”’ : 

“Are you sure of that? Oh, Ralph, are you sure he did not 
see you 2” 

‘Yes, mother. . I did not meet his eye, and that *5 

‘Yes, Iknow! Oh, thank Heaven for that at least.. Was 
Lia with him ?”’ - 

‘No, he was alone. He was walking slowly, and I was afraid 
to stay longer to look after him, fearing he might turn and see 
me.”’ | 





‘That was right. And he is in London! Oh, Ralph! _ how— 
how can I part with you again, not knowing but that you may fall 
into his hands? To think that he passed so close to you! He 
must have seen you! Nothing escapes him, and it might be part 
ot his plan to pass in that manner, without speaking to you. Was 
he near when you looked round, or had he gone by altogether ?” 

‘‘He was just in the act of passing me, but he was looking on 
straight; I saw the side of his face, and I could know if his eye 
was turned towards me. Wasn’t it very foolish of me to look round 
like that, when I heard his step ?”’ 

Ves, darling ; but you had not time to think what was best 
todo, I would give anything to know if he saw you, but I 
won't know that,’’ she added bitterly, ‘ until I know the result.”’ 
, “One thing I noticed, mother,’’ said the boy in a low tone ; 

he commenced to walk more quickly, almost immediately after 
he had passed me.”’ ) 

“Ah!” She turned deadly pale. ‘‘ Ralph, he saw.you! ,He 
was walking slowly at first to assure himself that it was you; then, 
when he saw that you saw him, he hastened on in order to lead you 
‘stray, to make you think that you had, escaped him, and too yell 
Uknow What he did then.” ) “ 

What, mother?’ asked ‘Ralph, a little pale too. 
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‘* He dogged your steps. My poor, innocent boy hurried away, 
little suspecting he was followed ; little thinking that his father 
was at his heels, steadily and surely to ascertain where he lived 
—where J lived. Were you going to Mr. Rawson’s then?” 

‘‘Yes' mother; I had been sent on a message and was re. 
turning.”’ 

‘* And you left Mr. Rawson’s to come here—was it so? Gracious 
Heavens, he knows where we live! He followed you to the very 
house. How do you know but he is in the street this moment? 
How do I know but he is outside that door listening to me ?’’ 

She paused and shuddered slightly. The boy glanced at the 
door with an unwilling sort of fear, but immediately after, he 
assumed a bold, brave attitude, seeming a little ashamed of that 
momentary trepidation. 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid, mother,’ he said; and in spite of his 
efforts, his voice involuntarily took a lower tone, almost sinking to 
a whisper. ‘I will never desert you, whatever happens !’’ 

‘“‘ Tt is for you I fear, darling—not for myself. But for you, I 
could face him this moment; for, God knows, I never feared him 
for myself ;—always, always for others. I have a power over him 
which you do not understand. Surely, Ralph, you remember the 
cause of my anxiety about you?”’ 

‘* Yes, mother; but now I am older, and there is less reason 
for it; and soon I shall be a man, and then all the—all the—my 
father’s friends can have no power over me.’’ 

She smiled mournfully. ‘* Yes, but he is equal to them all— 
the spirit that nerves them. It is this wonderful influence that he 
gains over every one, and which he would be sure to acquire over 
you, were you once in his grasp, that I fear; for then, Ralph, you 
were lost to me for ever !—worse still, you would become an instru- 
ment in his hands against myself.”’ 


“Oh, mother! surely you cannot think that! When we left 
Homburg, three years ago ‘ 

‘You were a child then; you had not reached the age to be 
moulded to his wishes. He was taking time with. you; for, with 
all his cleverness, he little suspected my design. “It never once 
occurred to him that I would have recourse to flight to save my son 
trom his evil influence. But now you are a tempting subject to 
practise his magic on ; and—oh, my God !—if I thought you could 
become like Lia—if I thought you would be seduced into adopting 
your father’s life, to become like him—Ralph, I could see you dead 
frst. Much as I love you, darling, I could, with thankful heart, 
part with your for ever, to secure your innocence and integrity 
from temptation.”’ 


The boy was kneeling before her; he had unconsciously taken 
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that position, and he looked up now into her face with awe-struck 
eyes; for, young as he was, he appreciated the spirit which 
dictated these words, and at that moment a feeling of homage filled 
his soul for his mother. She smoothed back the glossy curls off 
his broad, white forehead, and stooped and kissed it. Still looking 
up, he saw a strange light flash from her eyes; she took his two 
hands in hers, and clasped them tightly. 

“You are kneeling before me, Ralph—you would not speak 


falsely to me ?”” bh 
“No, motler—indeed I would not!’’ he replied, in a low, firm 


tone. 

She glanced round the wretched room, as if taking note of each 
shabby article of furniture; then the light grew brighter in her 
eyes, and she looked gloriously beautiful as she said— 

~ “Should you and I ever be separated—should you be as poor as 

the poorest beggar that walks the streets (and, God knows, you are 
not far from it now),—should you then fall into your father’s 
power, and have the prospect of wealth before your eyes at the cost 
of your soul’s salvation, promise me that you will be true to my 
teaching—that you will remember my prayers—and suffer anything 
rather than sacrifice your honour—rather than become the scourge 
and the outcast of your fellow-men! Promise me, Ralph !—nay, 
swear it !”’ 

He bowed his bright young head over her hands, and said, un- 
falteringly, “ I do, mother—TI swear it ;’’ and then she stooped, and 
kissed him once more, a sweet smile coming over her pale, agitated 
lace. After a minute’s pause, she added, “Should he come here 
and find me whilst you are away at your work, you must fly. 
I will find some means of letting you know; and you must fly, ay, 
even from me, as if I were your deadliest enemy—and that is your 
lather,” said Mrs. Sandringham, bitterly. 

‘We will stay here, then, mother.’’ 

_ “Yes; he would find us wherever we would go, now that-he 
Son our track; lhe knows England, as well as the continental 
countries, better than I do, and there is no place we could get em- 
ployment in so easily as in London. We must take ourchance. I 
almost believe now that he could have presented himself to me 
before this, but, for some purpose of his own, postponed doing so. 

© wants me as much, or perhaps more than he wants you. As for 
myself, I do not care, so that I save you. You must not fall 
= his hands. If he comes here, you and I must part, Ralph. 

“o tMust fly from us both, for then my lot will be relinked with 
a ts must banish you from me! There is no use in speaking 
ee that will cost me,’’ said she, with inexpressible pathos. 
8 I said before, I would rather lose you for ever than that you 
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should. lie subjected to Ais vile influence. You are almost old 
enough to go forth into the world, or, if not, I trust, at least, 
you are wise'enough. . May God guard you and guide you if it 
comes to that, mydarling! I tremble at the thought of your 
pure, upright mind, amongst the wicked people who: sully this 
beautiful earth; but: you will be in His holy keeping, my. boy, 
and your mother’s prayers will follow you wherever you. go, 
Yes, Ralph, we must part, if he comes tome! You must give me 
up, and carve out a path for yourself, without any reference ‘to 
me ; and perhaps—perhaps, in future years—ah, great God, I must 
not think of that !’’ 

Ralph heard the despairing cry, and saw the shadow of anguish 
that deepened over that face he so loved to study ; and then he set 
himself to reassure his mother. He spoke lightly of her fears and 
forebodings, and went on hopefully to discuss the future life they 
were to spend together, projecting all manner of success for himself, 
and pleasure for her, until, at last, he brought back the smile to her 
face, for she could not bear to damp his ardent young spirits ; and 
she strove to speak cheerfully, to respond in some measure to his 
boyish aspirations, feeling that she had, perhaps, given too much 
egress to her own gloomy thoughts. It was beautiful to witness 
the boy’s efforts to cheer his mother, and she thanked him for it im 
her heart. And so they talked far into the night, and at some 
chance remark of his, she gave him earnest and impressive advice, 
to which he listened with a humble reverence that was delicious 
flattery to the mother’s heart. There was a chivalric admiration 
mingled in his love for her. She was the sole star, the guiding 
principle, of his life. The sweet charm of her manner had told on 
her son powerfully, as it had told, with fatal effect for herself, on 
others ; he adored his mother—looked on her as little short of an 
angel—* tutto serajico,’’ as he said—felt that he could do anything, 
could brave the greatest peril, for her sake, and, strange as it may 
seem, it was in a precisely similar way that his father felt towards 
the proud, desolate, fervid Mrs. Sandringham. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CAT’S Paw. 


Lapy EvizaBetu being an invalid, always breakfasted in her owt 
room, aud during the harsh months that followed Evelyn's arrival 
at Manor Melleray, she got into the habit of sharing the meal with 
her; in fact, ina very short time she exchanced places with Letitia. 
She was constantly with the invalid. Letitia permitted herself to 
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be superseded very willingly, and witnessed ‘the tincreased! content 
and happiness of her mother. without any’ jealousy. . When Chtistmas 
came round there was an evident improvement, and this’ was easily 
traced to the young girl’s society. It was she who: breakfasted with 
nerat eleven o’clock in Lady' Elizabeth's own cheerful morning-room ; 
the latter generally took a snatch:as it were,of a: breakfast’ a’ couple 
or three hours earlier, for she was very wakefulit' was she who 
sat with her, who’read to her, who tempted her appetite with deli- 
cate little morsels, and’ coaxed her to eat, who. persuaded: her to rest 
when the pale, worn face showed symptoms: of fatigue; who. sang 
tender pathetic ballads in the gloaming, and then stole over: to the 
sofa, to kiss away the tears they had called up to the sad, dark eyes. 
All this change had come about in one month; there had been :no 
tacit agreement that Letitia should give up her place to her brother’s 
ward, but she did nevertheless, and quite readily too. The meaning 
of it was this: she had been two years engaged to a Mr. Rothesay, 
and had postponed her marriage from a sense of duty towards her 
mother. She was altogether dependant on her, and it would be 
unnatural to relinquish her to the care of servants. So she had 
given Mr. Rothesay to understand that he must wait—not saying 
exactly that he must wait until after her mother’s death, but it 
was pretty evident that was what was meant. There could be no 
hope of Lady Elizabeth recovering sufticiently to be able to dispense 
with that peculiar assistance she received from her daughter, which 
consisted chiefly in her society, and those minute attentions, which 
a servant, however deyoted, is seldom capable of, and her ailing 
rendered them especially necessary to Lady Elizabeth, and which 
Letitia performed scrupulously, for she deemed it her duty. That 
was the mainspring of whatever kindness she showed her mother. 
She postponed her marriage, and she looked after her comfort, and 
gave her the benefit of her society—a very silent society, to be sure—be- 
= ane thought it was her duty todo so. Never was anyone so 
oe that good motive, or so cruelly bent on depriving it of all 
si 7 a nannies’ attributes, divorcing it inexorably from the yearn- 
i ribs sions human nature. One instinctively dreads a person 
ee : ms because it is his or her duty ;’ 1t seems to portend 
which it Ve all know it is a noble motive ; but the way in 
Deane, e ene parade and misuse ‘it makes me think of 
He ln ul handling of the chariot of the sun. No one 
Rise o se Letitia of misusing this ruling sense of hers. She 
leit = all that was demanded of her; but the absence of 
vane led be € womanly sympathy deprived it of efficacy. The 
lisiibcki cu nh 5 are had not done a good thing for Lady 
or there ae er daughter ; they had made a breach between them ; 
& time when Miss Levison was kind and genial enough. 
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On the one part was the consciousness of receiving attentions 
srudgingly bestowed, and of being almost a burden ; on the other 
was the performance of a self-imposed duty, coldly and reluctantly 
got through, because it was a duty and without one generous or 
tender impulse to soften a naturally cold, unsympathetic nature: 
so that a constrained politeness, cloaking perhaps a half checked 
feeling of dislike, took the place of the free and loving intercourse 
natural to a mother and child. 

And Lady Elizabeth felt bitterly to her inmost heart that. this 
was the case, and she knew that Letitia could never again be to her 
what she had been. No unkind or unamiable word ever passed 
between them ; but the tender sentiment of love died away in each 
lady’s heart—was killed, in fact—by the cruel circumstances which 
made Letitia the sole companion, and at the same time, the sole 
torment of her mother’s life. Arthur had no suspicion of the real 
state of matters; perhaps, even if he had remained at home he 
would have been equally in the dark, for men are often very defi. 
cient in the faculty of diving beneath the surface in their family 
affairs. ‘They believe a smile to be a smile, and never take the 
trouble of wondering if there is any dark unholy turmoil under. 
neath that beaming look. And so the young man believed Letitia 
to be the saviour of his mother’s life, like all male creatures, 
thinking that which he saw was the true reflex of that which was. 

Now when Evelyn began to do what she was accustomed to do ; 
when she saw that at last her own presence might be dispensed with; 
when she perceived not only the increased happiness, but the 
improvement of health perceptible in her mother,—Letitia was quite 
prepared to relinquish her post, without any qualms at her own 
shortcomings, without any remorse for that coldness and estrange- 
ment which had tended to retard the recovery, instead of benefiting 
the invalid ; and began to look forward to the realisation of her own 
hopes, which had seemed a few months back a very forlorn prospect 
indeed. And this was the reason that she showed no displeasure 
when Evelyn stole away her duties from her—slipping inside 

her as it were, and she could see the eraceful girlish figure 
flitting about, smoothing a cushion, or arranging flowers, 
with jealous officiousness taking out of the servant’s hands the 
richly chased salver, with a few tempting delicacies set out thereon, 
for her mother’s luncheon, and witness the eaver pleading ways 
with which she would induce her to eat : without being conscious 0 
her own want of the heartfulness which gave all the meaning and 
ethicacy to those simple acts. No, they put other thoughts int 
her head. Was it not possible that now, at last, she might think 
herself free? Lady Elizabeth evidently took more pleasure in 
Evelyn’s society than in hers, and the latter seemed quite willing 
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to fill her place—nay, had monopolised it already. And if such was 
the case, was it forbidden to her to contemplate the celebration of 
her marriage, so long postponed? She had not looked forward to, 
or expected this emancipation ; but when it became an actual fact, 
she was quite prepared to take advantage of it. And so she 
allowed Evelyn to slip into the grooves she had so long filled, 
quietly makmmg way for her, aud soon Lady Elizabeth and her little 
pet became all in all to each other. Hvelyn ministered to her 
abundant charities when Christmas came round, and took an 
important part in the accumulation of business consequent thereon. 
There was so much to be done: there were so many people to be 
relieved, such a quantity of blankets, and clothing, and meat to be 
distributed, and everybody in the household had a share in the good 
work going on. But what a pleasant occupation it was! She entered 
on it with great zest. She was continually flying hither and 
thither : a feminine Mercury between Lady Elizabeth and the rest. 
One day, she and Letitia were making purchases in Darmeath, 
and the latter had returned to the carriage, and taken her seat, 
Evelyn delaying in the shop to possess herself of a certain nic-nac 
she fancied Lady Elizabeth would like, when a dark, foreign-look- 
ing man came up and loitered about the doorway, evidently on the 
look-out for some one. What attracted Miss Levison’s attention 
was the extraordinary fierce light in the man’s eyes,: and the 
intense cunning legible in his swarthy, but not ill-looking face, 
and his stealthy, noiseless movements. When Evelyn came out, he 
ixed his eyes on her, as if he would look her through and through, 
and then Letitia knew that it was for her he had been on the watch. 
She mentioned the circumstance casually when they were all 
assembled together that night, and before Evelyn; for it did not 
occur to her that there was any reason for making a mystery of it, 
merely saying that a strange-looking man had stared at Evelyn as 
ithe knew her. 
“What do you mean by strange-looking?’’ asked her brother. 
‘He wasn’t English ; neither, indeed, did he seem to be French, 
ltalian, or German—not European, in fact. There was a singular 
uncommon look about him. His dark ebony skin, and then his 
“yes were like two balls of fire, and his motion was gliding, leopard- 
ike. He may be English, after all, and have been a soldier, and 
ore Several years in some tropical country ; but, certainly, he is not 
ot the Saxon type. He is a man you would not meet every day.”’ 
Lady Elizabeth began to tremble already. Letitia ought to 
von been wiser, and abstained from speaking of this matter before 
'} anything out of the usual track disturbed her. 


been a European !’’ she repeated, faintly. ‘‘ Who can he have 
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“T.don’t know. He had. an unpleasantly bold cunning look, 
and I really thought by the way he looked at Evelyn that he knew 
her—that he recognised her. But I suppose’ it is a way he has: 
and, indeed, I did not think to say so much about him. All that I 
have said already seems to give the matter an importance which it 
is not worth.”’ 

And thus the subject was dismissed ; but Lady Elizabeth did 
not forget it. The secluded life she led disposed her to give an 
importance to every trifling circumstance ; she had so much leisure 
for ghinking, and the extreme weakness of her nerves rendered her 
liable to be frightened at little shadows, which others would pass 
over carelessly enough. So, for many following days and nights 
the bold, fierce-eyed foreigner occupied all her waking thoughts, and 
imparted to her dreams a very sinister, alarming character. She 
spoke of him once to her son, and asked him—*“ Did he think it 
was anything?’’ but he only laughed at her fears, and good- 
humouredly scolded her for hunting out a swet d’inquietude. 

‘‘T must take my ward back to school again,’’ he said, ‘ if you 
are going to be so fond of her that the impertinent stare of some 
curious foreigner makes you uneasy. Indeed, I wish I had been 
with them, and it would scarcely have happened, although the 
fellow’s rudeness does not seem to have troubled the young lady 
much; 1 believe she had not noticed it.’’ 

‘‘ What is that you say, Arthur, about bringing her back to 
school? You won't, surely ?”’ 

‘No, mother; I was only jesting. I think you and she are 
getting on very well together.”’ 

‘If I could tell you, Arthur, what good she has done me! | 
really feel a great deal better. She is so cheery and bright, and 
the day does not seem half so long as it used. I shall never be able 
to do without her again: we must keep her here always. I know 
I shall be miserable when she is marriageable, and young men 
begin to look after her—that is, if I live until then. But what am 
I saying? I fancy she is a child still, forgetting that she is almost 
a young woman. But she has all the freshness and childishness 
a child still, and, to be sure, that is not very wonderful at, sixteen. 
Qh! indeed, I shall give her up very grudgingly.” 

‘* There was one thing I wanted. to ask you,’’ said Arthur, 
reclining his fine figure on one of those long, low, fluffy, indescrib- 
able atfairs that crowd a lady's drawing-room. ‘‘ Have not you4 
likeness of Evelyn’s mother ?”’ | 

‘* Yes! should you like to see it?’ She rane the bell, and 
when Rachael, her maid, appeared, sent her to ey bed-room for a 
certain casket, describing where it was. . When she recelyed.1t she 
selected a tiny, but ingeniously-formed key, from a, small bunch, 
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her Indian réticule, opened the casket: with it, and:tock:thetefrom 
4 miniature, set’ round with emeralds and: diamonds. This she 
handed to him. It was; the likeness of ‘a very.-young! and ‘lovely 
sirl, with rich gold-brown hair, drawn back ‘off her ‘forehead, and 
eves the very Colour of Evelyn’s, but full of pathetic’ sentiment, 
and a dreamy, almost mournful pensiveness, as if at the moment 
the expression was caught the mind which animated that beautiful 
frm had sunk into some sad reminiscence, which, however, had 
nothing to do with her immediate surroundings, for all the rest of 
her face was unclouded, and the sweet, small mouth, with a certain 
chic in its curves, looked-as if it could break any moment into 
merry laughter. There was no light look, no coquetry, no sign of 
levity in the fair face; it was the picture of a very young, ro- 
mantic girl, one who might feel deeply, who might love passionately, 
who might perhaps do much, make great sacrifices, for the beloved 
realisation of her girlish ideal. 

One could guess that a wealth of fervid feeling was pent up 
behind that triste look ; one could fancy her hke Rosalie, in that 
quaint but beautiful song, ‘* The Linden Tree.’”? Coming forth ‘* at 
dead of night in the pale star-light,’’ and springing to the croup 
of her lover’s war-horse, and riding away ‘‘to a far countrie,’’ 
with the phantom mail-clad knight. But no one would say that 
deliberate guile, that falsehood, and heartlessness, and deeper guilt, 
lurked underneath that sweet, beauteous exterior. She might do 
on sudden impulse, and under strong temptation, that which he 
would condemn in calmer moments: but the expression of that 
face would be with difficulty reconciled with the history of the 
woman who deliberately abandoned husband, and child, and home, 
and went forth, by her own free choice, into shame and obscurity. 
And this it was, perhaps, which had made Captain Levison, in his 
first indignant sympathy with his friend’s affliction, say it was 
“an angel face with a devil’s soul,’’ meaning hers. 

Arthur scanned it closely for a few minutes, then gave back 
the miniature to his mother, without making any remark. 

‘She was very beautiful,’’ said Lady Elizabeth. 

“Yes, very beautiful!’’ he replied, and that was all that was 
saidabouther. Both were thinking, and there was silence between 
them for a little while when there came Evelyn into the room. 

The brown merino had been long since discarded; and she 
appeared to-day in a perfectly-fitting dress of some rich, warm 
material, and a deep purple hue, that suited her dazzling com- 
Plexion admirably ; and it was quite long, sweeping the carpet 
ater her, for since she left school she assumed the kirtle of young- 
Womanhood, and no longer figured in the childish skirts that 
Stopped short two inches from the ground. She looked very fair, 
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and girlish, and attractive, as, having first hesitated, supposing they 
were engaged in conversation, she was about to beat a retreat; but 
Lady Elizabeth beckoned to her, and she came forward, and 
perched herself on her usual low seat at her knees. They were near 
the window, and the light fell full upon her as she assumed this 
position, bringing out the gold through the brown hue of her hair, 
and showing off the exquisite fairness of her neck and profile, in con. 
trast with the deep, rich purple of her dress. Levison had risen 
and gone to the window, and he stood leaning against it, looking 
down at the pretty sight; and a deep, almost joyous content, 
settled over the face of the invalid as she patted the little head 
bent before her. She was very happy then, having those two with 
her, for they were chief in her affection. 

The snow lay thick on the lawns and avenues outside, a wintry 
sun was trying to break through the heavily-laden December 
clouds, and the feeble sunshine was gradually embalming the 
trees, and park, and distant wood with an almost cheerful ra. 
diance, promising a better state of things than the gloom of the 
morning. 

‘‘Have you waded through Watts yet, Evelyn?’ asked her 
ouardian. 

‘‘No,’’ said she; ‘‘ but I have finished ‘ L’Inferno,’ and I read 
all Mr. Ruskin’s book, too. I can give them both back now. I 
don’t think I shall ever get through the other.”’ 

‘*T suppose I might just as well have given you the ‘ Bagh-o- 
Bahar’ to read. I thought so at first. I shall have to insist on 
the studies, after all.’’ 

‘“Indeed—no, you won’t!”’ said Evelyn, half defiantly, half 
entreatingly. ‘‘ You said you wouldn’t.”’ 

‘But Mrs. Cunningham almost said I would be bound in con- 
science to do so; and as you have only managed to read two books 
out of the library since you came from school, I think I must. J 
do not remember there being any promise about it.’’ 

‘Oh, yes,”’ she replied, decisively, “there was. Besides, you 
looked as it it would be a great bore to have to hear me lessons ; 8° 
I know you won't ;”’ and a saucy smile curled her lip. 

Lady Elizabeth laughed, and so did he, but he said— 

. ‘ How very clever you are in reading the looks! But you were 
mistaken then. At least, I think I will try whether it is a bore 
or not.”’ 

re — did you 1 for her ?? asked his mother. 

She selected them herself: the Life of Burke ; Carlyle’s French 
Revolution ; Roscoe’s Leo Tenth ; History of the Crusades ; Prout’s 
Reliques ; Burns’ Poems. Besides Victor Hugo’s. Beranger’s, 
de Nusset’s, and Schiller’s Works, and a dosen or two of the latest 
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ublications. They were all piled together, ona shelf for themselves, 
nd were to be got through before Christmas; instead of that she 
we managed to read two, and is stopping at the third. I must say 
that is being very diligent !”" , 

‘Lady Elizabeth’s books are a great deal nicer,’’ said Evelyn 
demurely. . 

‘Which means, that the cartload of volumes labelled for Miss 
Dormer’s perusal may go back to their original places on the 


shelves.” 
“Oh no, Mr. Levison; Iwill read them. I intended going to 


the library to-day for one.”’ 

“Well, the library I will recommend now is a good canter across 
country,” said he. ‘“ Books are very well in their way, but exercise 
is not to be despised,”’ 

“An excellent idea!’’ said Lady Elizabeth. ‘Is there not a 
meet somewhere or other to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, but we are late for that, which could not be helped. I 
had Mr. Tewkesbury with me for an hour or so since breakfast.”’ 

Now, Mr. Tewkesbury was his agent. 

“You remember I was to read ‘ ‘lhe Northern Farmer’ for you,”’ 
said Evelyn to the invalid ; ‘‘ you know you like to get a little bit of 
‘filtered moonlight,’ as you call 'Tennyson’s poetry, before lunch; and 
then there are other things ‘ 

“They must stand over,’’ said her guardian promptly, reading 
his mother’s wish in her eyes. ‘‘ Can you be ready soon? You will 
ind me on the lawn when you are. I suppose we will say a quarter 
of an hour.”’ 

She looked up saucily, then whispered something to her adopted 
mother, with a laughing face ; she too smiled and glanced at Arthur. 

“T should like to hear what that was about,’’ said he. 

“Oh! don’t tell him! Oh! please, don’t tell him!” exclaimed 
Evelyn with pretty alarm, and she kissed her, and petitioned with 
childish importunity, until she evoked the promise that he should 
hot be told. “It is a secret,’’ she said then to him, with defiant 
dignity ; at which he laughed, and declared he would find it out yet— 
that she would tell him herself, which to be sure Evelyn thought a 
‘ery improbable thing. — | | 

She took something more than a quarter of an hour to get ready ; 
but when she appeared on the steps, in riding habit and hat, and 
mvs a very pretty picture thus equipped, he found it impossible 
doubled 2 Pet of that delay, although the fifteen minutes had been 
lid until : east; for after being ready she had lingered about the inva- 
aa oe by her with a kiss. So he litted her into the saddle, 
aan ashed off. It was a fine cold day, with the snow deep and 

on the side sweep of park, and clothing every tree and 
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shrub with an immaculate gossamer robe ; and there was a clea 
frosty air, which brought a bright bloom into Evelyn’s cheeks after 
the first canter. She enjoyed the ride greatly. Arthur Levison’s 
talk was pleasant, racy, genial, and humorous, he hada tendency to 
persiflage ; but he did not often give it play with his young ward, 
although he took a certain pleasure in ‘‘ drawing her out,”’ ashe said, 
But he told her of his Indian life, and dashed off into adventures and 
escapes of his own, or of his brother officers ; and described places and 
peoples, and events, because he saw that there was nothing delighted 
her more than to hear of those things. He did not make a hero of 
himself, and skipped over his own exploits carelessly enough, some. 
times even describing some daring deed as having been done by another, 
when it was in reality his own ; but, nevertheless, with an unrea. 
soning feminine faith, she gave him the credit of all, and believed 
in her heart of hearts that since the days of Achilles, to whom one 
of her school companions compared him, there had never been ‘such 
another soldier as Arthur Levison. They took a long round, and 
it was fully two hours afterwards when they were entering the 
gates of Manor Melleray. Just after she had passed through them, 
her attention was caught by a figure stretched at one side of the 
avenue, in the midst of some low brushwood that grew through the 
trees at that part, and she reined up her horse in some surprise. 

‘* What can it be?”’ she said, pointing out the object to Mr. 
Levison. 

‘* Some vagrant,’’ he replied; ‘‘ and it is wrong of her to come 
there. I wonder one of the gamekeepers has not found her out.” | 

‘She seems either to be asleep, or to have fainted. Poor 
thing! I should like to go and look at her.”’ 

‘* You will do no such thing. I'll ride back to the lodge and 
desire Croker to send her away.” He turned his horse’s head as he 
spoke. 

‘*Oh, don’t, please! it would be cruel,’’ exclaimed Evelyn. 
‘* She appears to be very young, almost a child, I think ; for I can 
see from this that she is not very tall. Do you see the little dark 
hand stretched out over the snow? Oh, dear, she must be very 
cold there.”’ 

‘* Then it will be a charity to send her away. I had better tell 
Croker. Well, I see you don’t like that. Let us get on to the 
house then. She has very likely often slept in as cold a place; and 
if so, it will not do her any harm. I will not mind telling Croker, 
or the gamekeeper either, if you desire to leave her where she 1 
provided you come on,’’ and he looked incapable of the gentle 
sentiment of pity as he spoke. 

With a downcast face, Evelyn walked her horse a little bit 
then she stopped again. 3 
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“J should like to go look at her, Mr. Levison.; Please, let, me 2 
[ won't be a minute. She lies so still, I fancy something must, be 
he matter with her, and I could not—oh, I could not bear to leave 
the poor thing! im such a state !’? and she loosened, herself in the 
caddie, preparatory to springing to the ground, |, cone 
“Don’t stir !”’ said he, reining up his horse, which was curvet- 
ting and, prancing, and had got on a littie way beyond where she had 
stopped.  ‘* Quiet, Clive! Is it refusing to look at that poor beggar 
ou are? Quiet, sir!’? Then he rode back to where she was. 
“ What is this you say|? you want to go look at her; it is a vagrant, 
Ltell you, or gipsy, or vagabond of some kind; and will you walk 
over the snow? Upon my,word, I don’t at all hkeit!’’ but, at the 
same time he was springing to the ground, for her pleading look 
had been irresistible, and holding the reims in one hand, he passed 
his arm round the slim, yielding figure, and lifted her out of the 
saddle, But before setting her down, he held her for one moment 
in that close proximity, and said, looking into her eyes, ‘‘ I ought 
not to give you your way, fairy !’’ then he released her, adding, 
“Don’t be two minutes, mind,’’ and thrilled, and with her brain in 
a whirl, she gathered up the skirt of her riding-habit, and tripped 
over the turf, where the pure white snow lay yet untrodden, until 
she came to the object of her pity. It was a girl, two or three years 
younger than herself, with a very dark skin, and thick coal-black 
hair, twisted in fantastic coils about her head, which had no other 
pillow than the snow, fast melting under it; and the little brown 
hand that Evelyn had noticed was garnished with long talon-like 
nails that looked rather mischievous. She was not asleep, for her 
dusky eyes were wide open, and had a shifting, unsteady light in 
them ; but they were now fixed on the approaching young lady with 
intense curiosity, and with a little defiance, too. She waslying flat 
on the ground, her knees tucked up against her chest, as if to keep 
some warmth in her body, and thus she had looked a very small 
object to the two people on horseback. One thing remarkable 
about her was, there was nothing of the vagrant beggar in her dress 
appearance ; a little of the gipsy to. be sure, in her dark-hued 
face, and wild young roving eyes; but her clothes were pretty 
good; although not of sufficiently warm substance for that piercingly 
cold day, and a hat something similar in shape to that worn by the 
boys of Christ's Hospital, had rolled to a little distance, asif she had 
lallen where she lay. 
“What is the matter with you ?”’ asked Evelyn, gently, and 
sloping towards her. 
beat arm 1s hurt,” she replied, promptly, without a change of 
the lor” and, still staring up at the fair, questioning face, shaded by 
” white feather, as if wondering who she was. 
_ - 
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They were both young, but what a contrast between the two! 
The dainty young lady, just after leaving her horse, with her riding 
habit carefully tucked over her arm, and already beginning to find 
an unpleasantness from the snow water collecting in little pools 
about her feet, and the poor little waytarer, stretched shivering on 
the cold, damp earth, with her dusky skin, and black eyes, and 
strange accent—albeit she spoke perfect English—telling of warmer 
climes, where snow, except on the mountains, is seldom seen; and 
that wild, searching, but never pleading glance, that betrayed a 
spirit little in keeping with her wretched condition. She did not 
seem to expect, or even to wish for assistance; she had uttered no 
cry to draw attention, although she had seen them at once, nor was 
that eager, half-defiant curiosity soothed into anything like a gratified 
expression by Evelyn’s ready pity. 

‘* How did you hurt it?” 

‘T fell from the tree,’’ she replied, coolly, as if that gymnastic 
performance was quite a habit of hers. 

‘*Q, goodness! that was dreadful! It must be very much hurt. 
I wonder is it broken !”’ 

‘“ Veramante! I cannot move it,’’ and she pointed to the out. 
stretched arm, which had attracted Evelyn’s attention first. ‘The 
latter stooped as if to examine it, but she withdrew her hand 
hastily. 

‘*T might hurt you if I touched it,’’ she said. ‘‘ What made 
you go up into the tree?’ 

‘*T wanted to.” 

This was not very satisfactory; but before she had time to 
wonder at the ungraciousness of her new acquaintance, she heard a 
step crunching over the half-frozen snow, making a new path of 
footsteps over its white surface, and then her guardian stood 
beside her. 





‘‘ Where are the horses ?”’ she exclaimed involuntarily. 

‘*One of the gamekeeper’s fellows came up and took charge of 
them. My patience will not last any longer. You will certainly 
catch cold here. I suppose your boots are soaked through already ! 
Come, Evelyn, you must mount at once.” 

Then she told him what had happened, with the hope of softening 
his hard heart, adding, “ And I think it is broken ; she cannot stir 
it, and, see, how stiff it looks!” 

But he only asked, looking down a little sternly at the recum- 
bent girl, who was staring at him with the same pertinacity that 
she had stared at Evelyn— 

‘* What business had y 2 tree’ las j sing for 
birds’ -nests you were !”’ saibiceditaniiaibusided a aaataniiniats 


‘No,’’ she replied, with the same undaunted gaze, and shifting 
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ead out of the swamp of melted snow, a little to one side, as 
# to make 1t more comfortable, an attempt which, under the cir- 
-unstances, had a rather piteous look. 

‘And what the——’’ Mr. Levison was beginning, but he 
checked himself, perhaps touched by that expressive proceeding, 
and said instead, ‘‘Let us see—is it very bad? Does that hurt 


her | 


you!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Jt will hurt you more when you are moved, I am sorry to say. 
(ome,”” he added, to Evelyn, who was looking with the deepest 
commiseration at the poor, little, unimportunate stranger, and 
shinking in her heart, that all she had heard of military life was 
true, and that gentlemen in that profession became very callous 
to human suffering. ‘Tl tell Marks to have her brought te 
the Lodge, and Croker’s wife shall see after her. I don’t think 
its broken, but Marks shall ride into Darmeath for a surgeon ;”’ 
then taking notice for the first time of the extraordinary cool 
pertinacy with which the girl, apparently heedless of the pain 
she must be suffering, stared at the two of them, and struck 
with the touch of heroism it showed, and, perhaps, also conscious 
that he had been a little harsh, he said more kindly, ‘‘ I'll 
snd some people to take care of you, and to dress your arm. 
You shan’t be left there; it must be very cold. Is it long since 
vou fell ?”’ 

“ Three quarters of an hour.”’ 

‘* How do you know so exactly ?”’ 

‘ By the sun.”’ 

He scanned her curiously and intently, a glance which the girl 
returned without flinching, although, few people could long brave 
those dark piercing eyes of his; then he started. 

_ “Come, Evelyn, the longer we stay here the worse for her! 
* send the fellow who is holding our horses to get people to move 

° : should like to stay with her until——” she began. 

No,” he interrupted, firmly ; “ it is outof the question ;” and 
then she reluctantly obeyed, throwing -a-last pitying glance at the 
Mestrate figure that was to be given up to rough menial hands. 
mar ; _ she reached the house, she flew to the Lady 
osinibng old her what had happened, and, as she expected, 
sli woe to send her own maid, Rachel, down to the 

schol hie: : S. Croker in taking care of the forlorn girl 
; Tought back word, in a couple of hours, that the surgeon 
“we oa rs = for announced that the arm was broken, and 
aeely “possible ot care and rest would be required, which was 
ssible In the narrow lodge, with a few noisy children 
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rollicking about; so, it, being Christmas-time; Lady. Elizabeth 
immediately ordered that, she should, be brought ‘up to: the’ great 
house, and given oyer to, the housekeeper’s care, which arrangement 
was exceedingly satisfactory to Evelyn. | Rachel had questioned the 
girl, but had not been able to elicit any of her history; except! that 
her name was Lia, and thati she, was living, forthe present, at!Dar- 
meath. ‘This reticence somewhat offended the good Abigail; ‘as she 
said, ‘‘ It wasn’t safe to have anything to do with people who couldn’t 
account for themselves ;’’ but, nevertheless, it was plain her woman's 
heart was touched by the eyident forlornness of her condition, and 
she was one of those who: bustled about in arranging for her comfort, 
whilst she was being carried by two stout woodsmen up the avenue, 
and round to the servants’ quarters. And then, of course, Evel 
went to see her when she was duly installed in a comfortable little 
room next that of the housekeeper, her damp clothes taken off, the 
arm dressed, and snugly tucked in under the warm. bed-covering, 
the little brown face showing dark, and. strange, and: foreign. 
looking, over the snowy counterpane. It had the same immobility, 
but the eyes were as quick, and roving, and curious as: they had 
been when she lay uncomfortably on the snow-damp grass, shivering 
with cold, and the suffering limb still unbandaged. She had not 
solicited assistance in the first instance; and after all those atten. 
tions had been showered on her, she showed no gratitude for them; 
at least, she never once breathed a word of thanks to anybody ; and 
when Evelyn asked her how she felt? and was she comfortable! 
and did the arm pain her? and would she like her to do anything 
for her? and various other officious queries that a tender-hearted 
girl would be apt to make in such a case, she received the same 
brief, almost unfriendly answers. And yet, in spite of the restless, 
oblique glances, there was some attraction about her; for she 
lingered by the bed-side, and strove to draw the strange girl to 
speak of herself—which, however, was a thing impossible. 

But she asked questions readtty enough ; her curiosity was insati- 
able, and she learned all about the Manor-Melleray household,—what 
a kind lady was Lady Elizabeth, and that Mr. Levison was Evelyy’s 
guardian, and various other things,—Evelyn, never thinking there 
Was any reason for withholding the information from her ; and, to be 
sure, 1t was some satisfaction to get her to speak about anything, she 
was so remarkably taciturn on the subject of her own affairs, that 
her new friend gave up asking her about them, and with that eage! 
wish to please, she detailed to her all the incidents of her school 
day life; until the names of Mrs. Cunningham, and Miss Somers; 
and Joanna Thiers, and Joanna Thersiter, and Ella Sharman, and 
all the other dramatis persone of that little sea-girt world, became 
quite familiar to the uncommunicative Lia; without, however, & 
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citing in her any remarkable imterest. It was about Manor Melleray 
and its inmates that she was curious, and especially about Evelyn 
herself; but she listened to the school history without impatience, 
merely saying at the end :—‘' I wonder you ever stayed in it! I 
wouldn’t I know !”’ 

This to Evelyn—who, after Manor Melleray itself, deemed Bird’s- 
nest House the most perfect idea of an earthly paradise, spite of its 
restrictions and stiff, unhome-like look—was rather disappointing, 
and thereupon she set down the unsympathetic girl as Lelonging to 
some species of outer barbarians, with whom she could have nothitg 
incommon. Here wasarara avis indeed! but she was not vexcd ; 
the eagle does not quarrel with the swan for being fond of the 
water, instead of sailing through the broad free air ; and Evelyn 
could believe it was possible that some people could not understand 
the pleasure derivable from school friendships carried on, after the 
cushing, demonstrative, but rather superficial manner habitual to 
girls ranging from twelve to sweet seventeen; so she turned to 
speak of something else, and at last left her, promising to come 
again next morning, and betook herself to Lady Elizabeth, to describe 
to her the eccentricities of her new acquaintance. 






























































THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


Do not, good reader, shrink from this paper because of its title, nor 
imagine it some learned and philosophic disquisition on the plagues 
that troubled Pharaoh and his people. It has no pretence to any 
other philosophy than that of patience, and it simply aims at teach. 
ing the traveller how large a stock of it is necessary when he 
encounters the modern plagues of Egypt. 

I candidly own that one part of my belief is precisely the same 
as that strong point in the ancient Egyptian faith: that the sea is 
the very type of all that is evil, and Typhon, the bad spirit, a true 
incarnation of it. Imagine, then, the feeling with which I found 
myself packed, with five other men, into a cabin, about. as large as 
a pantry, in one of the ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental ’’ steamers, with 
the certainty of being confined there for fourteen days. ‘The Bay of 
Biscay, as we crossed it, was perfect in its way ; that is, according 
to our popular ideas of the lively place as we obtain them from 
Braham’s old song. We had storm, rain, everything but lightning, 
and, of course, a roomy dining saloon. When tired nature sought 
rest—the abominable shelf to lie on, the deranged state of your 
companions’ digestive organs, the eternal clank and clatter of the 
steam-engine, night and day, uever ceasing—(a small instalment 
of the perpetual motion)—hindered all chance of sleep ; and I can 
safely say I only dropped into uneasy dozes while I was m the 
vessel, dreaming, as I dozed, of being pounded to death by the 
piston, or tossed wildly about by the cranks. 

Alexandria at last! The long line of coast, flat and sandy, 18 
really Egypt; but how very like Holland! If you have visited 
that land of froggy canals, you might imagine your vessel had 
mistaken its way, and landed you on its coast. There are the long 
rows of windmills, quite Dutch in character, but here employed for 
urigation. But the minarets and domes in the city you approach 
are sufficiently eastern to make you feel you are in a new land. 
Alexandria is much sophisticated. The Frank has destroyed its 
great public features; the Pasha has even built his palace afte 
what we must call, by courtesy, European taste—though the wat! 
o. 1t 1s chiefly shown in its long lines of square windows and straight 
unpicturesque walls. Like most seaports, it is a mixture of the 
manners and habits of all nations—including their bad manners. 

: For the first time you hear a word that will never cease haunt- 
ing you for the remainder of your stay in Egypt. That word 18 

Backsbeesh ;’’ and it is bawled after you at all times and m all 
places, with a continued perseverance, by every one who imagines 
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he has a real claim to the gratuity it demands, or who thinks he 
may get something by pestering beggary. Certainly, in no country 
of the world is this mean mendicancy so rife, ascending to men you 
would imagine insulted by the offer of cash; but ‘ Backsheesh, 
Hawadjee,”’ or ‘‘ Give me something, merchant,” seems to be con- 
sidered generally as the proper greeting for the traveller. He is 
never honoured with the title of ‘‘ Effendi” or ‘‘ Sahib,’” which a 
very ordinary grade of Egyptian might obtain: The people have 
little idea of any travelling except for trade; and have too great a 
rezard for their own class of gentlemen to degrade them by applying 
the designation to ‘‘ Christian dogs,”’ though they dip ever so freely 
into their pockets. 

We land at the ‘Transit Wharf,’’ opposite a Custom-house, 
intended to be classic in its taste, and having a Grecian facade, as 
translated by the Egyptian builder. It is well if you escape 
without an arm out of joint, for the wharf is covered by a dense 
mob of porters, all anxious to seize you and yours. If they once 
catch hold of you, no power on eartl: will make them let you loose ; 
you may threaten with rage, or scream with pain, entirely without 
effect. I shall for ever remember the struggles of a dozen of these 
dirty, ragged rascals, to get some hold of me; and when one more 
fortunate than his fellows obtained a grasp at one hand, which a 
lurch of the boat soon after threatened to deprive him of, how he 
held ou by one finger, and, in spite of my cries of pain, lifted me 
by it out of the boat on to the greasy woodwork of the abominable 
pier, almost dislocating the joint. The provoking part of the 
matter was the grin of triumph with which the fellow regarded the 
feat, and the eager demands for ‘“‘ backsheesh ’’ he made afterwards. 
Your luggage is dragged and tumbled up in the same way, and the 
Whole mob scream and fight to get to some part of it. . Hach man 
selzes a separate article ; and when the more eager have taken the 
heavy luggage, the cleverer and lazier of the gang take up the 
trifles, and march along after the others with an umbrella, or per- 
haps a box of cigars, poised on the head as if it were the heaviest 
of portmanteaus, and carried as solemnly. You find yourself at the 
tail of a long line of porters, bearing among them about as much as 
Would be carried on the truck of a railway-porter in England, and 
you have to pay the whole fraternity. 

The worry of a custom-house never improves the temper; but 
should you emerge from this one with the temper of an angel, an 
ordeal awaits you that will speedily convert you into a ‘‘fallen”’ 
one. Some fifty donkeys, accompanied by as many sharp Arab 
boys, are ready to pounce on you as you come out. Your appear- 
‘nce is the signal for a wild uproar, and a general clamour ensues. 
“Ride, master! Hawadjee!! Effendi!!! Here good donkey ; me 
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good boy, you ride !’’ says one.» “ He bad. boy !—here good donkey! 
mé’ Hassam ; donkey Jack Heenan,* you come here !”’ says number 
two. §* All bad boy! all bad donkey !—here. Jim Crow, him good 
ride! ! ride!!!’ bawls number three ; and so. on through'the whole 
series... They hustle each other, they drag the donkeys round yon, 
and in a few moments you find yourself in the midst of a. living 
mass of donkeys and drivers, all struggling and clamouring in wild 
confusion. You fight your. way ‘gradually through, ‘but only to 
discover the good generalship:of the group ; for the hindermost have 
dashed round»in front, and by the time you think you haye rea¢hed 
the last persecutor, they have reached him also, and again you,aré 
in the centre of a noisy mob, - You now seé, that your only chante 
is to obey ‘the somewhat imperious ‘‘ Ride, ride !’’. which is direetied 
with savage looks at you. | You pick out: the best-looking beast, 
and prepare to mount; you get one foot in the stirrup, dnd.are 
about to throw the’ other'over the crupper ; but should'the donkey 
boy not be ready on the: other side, or not ‘* up to your weight,” 
you come to the ground ‘pretty quick, for Egyptian stirrups are 
hung at each end of: a: strap passing across the donkey’s: back; 
under the saddle, ' and -have no fastening whatever: | It is, therefore, 
necessary for an attendant to ‘hold one ‘stirrup ‘firmly down, when 
you ‘use the other to mount; but:should: he do ‘so, and you are 
about to hft yourself ito! your. seat, you may ‘be seized: by.an. 
opposition driver, who twists you easily on. to: his: beast, gives a’ 
hearty cut: behind, and’ you find yourself:on the way: to your hotel 
after the fashion of John Gilpin.» It is of no use to try to protect 
yourself by “giving stick’’ to any of them, as they have an im 
genious mode of bobbing: behind : their: donkeys, and throwing up 
the poor beast’s head to receive the blow. As a class, they are: 
as knowing as the ‘‘Gamins de Paris ;’’. consequently, when you 
get used to them, they are amusing enough.’ They all contrive 
pick up a good deal of English; and, as they run beside ‘you, their 
queer remarks and misapplication of wordsare often farcical in the 
extreme. | They. have much ready. wit also ‘in. getting, out, of 04 
scrape ; and should the donkey you ride prove a bad one, and tumble 
on'his knees, in a moment they: prevent yon from pitching over his 
head ; and, dragging him up again by: the halter; look. .you: $0 
lemnly in the face, and exclaim: “Ah, good donkey !. him better 
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than horse! 


Alexandria is certainly a curious; town, an odd mixture of all 
peoples, after the: prevailing fashion of . Mediterranean. seaports’ 





* Names of American or European celebrities who are best known to the sporting, 
or theatrical world, are commonly applied to the donkeys by “fast ” travellers “and 
generall y adhered to by the donkey- boys, who find that class of: persons ; the: moat’ 
easily fleeced, and whose whims are constantly. studied and respected by them,,.. i1s 
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Those who have any curiosity’ in’ observing’ how their native térgue 
may be spoken and spelt may find: abundant, amusement in! the 
attempts of the resident ‘shopkeepers. to’ make’ their storés' known. 
One has boldly announced’ “ Ingliss Spockim’? at his \ establish. 
ment ; another, in “his” list vof ‘condiments, ‘Has: *‘Satices and 
Pickles,’ converted by a native painter’ into‘? Sancts and ‘Pink. 
lis”; a drinking shop’ for: sailors om the quay.is designated. over 
its door, ‘* Shop: ‘of Croc’? ; so that Jack might be debarred. of ‘his: 
drink by imagining it was a crockery-warehiouse.) ) 00) 01) >. 
What a pity it is'that ‘* the ‘picturesque’ is im general so filthy. 
There can be no doubt that the awful alleys: of Alexandria have 
“bits” that would make an artist’s fortune; gleams of: intense 
light: strike across streets of gloomy; richly-carved houses ; ‘gaily- 
céloured dresses’ tell well against the’ dirt’ and dust) everywhere ; 
tattered, many-striped ‘cloths are’ hung across the: wider streets 
to keep off the! sum; : and; crowds of. the unwashed iahabitants: 
stalk about'them with a solemn grandeur, only equalled by that 
of the camels whose heads tower above them::; -AlL, this,' we repeat, 
is delightful in pictures, where smells are: never. reproduced, nor 
dust, nor ‘flies, nor dogs, nor, other ‘vermin that: disgust strangers. 
In dry: weather the town is ankle-deep in dust; the constant 
traffic fills the air with’ fiie particles, which again: fill the throat, 
lungs, eyes, nose, and ears ofthe: swayfarer. | In: wet weather: all 
this becomes liquid mud. ’ ‘But, wet or dry; ¢ach’street has down 
its’ centre’ a) deep, stagnat?:canal of : filth, ‘so ‘that | pestilence, 
‘‘home-made,”’ is awaiting at every corner a’ reasonable chance. of 
breaking forth. t+ to yas “dorta yarviy” vd toes 
| Yow'go fronz-this’ place to Cairo, by a railway, in six hours, and 
It is impossible to conceive ithe:!zest’ with» which’ you. get along 
after the ‘slow ‘and tedious ‘modes of travel thé’ country, otherwise 
affords, It seems hardly natural. to loolo from’ the: widows: of 'a 
fast first-class carriage upon. ‘a: country !sd. primitive, » Cotton, 
castor-oil, lentils, and‘ corn, appear tobe! its chief products ; and 
the long line'of camels;or the myriads ‘of donkeys who trudge by 
the roadside, give peculiar |animation’ to the: scene..\: You seem 
to'be thrown ‘back ‘intd ‘past ages, and tobe living in the 14th 
rather than'in the 19th century. r path bas : 

~ The solemn masses of. the\pyramids of Ghizeh on one side; and 
the delicate minarets of the mosque of Mehemet Ali on the other 
side of the rail, notify a near approach -to Cairo.’ If:there be a 
confusion worse confotinded’’ than’the landing at Alexandria, it is 
that which awaits the traveller as he steps out of the station. 
Before that, he has-had to fight his -way from the carriage ; for, as 
the train - slackéns, racged Arabs /hang like bees about the door, 
and are’ §o intent’ on /Hieik prey ‘that they rush into seize carpet- 
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bags, cloaks, or any articles lying about, imprisoning you till they 
have done so. A battle-royal between Turks and Christians 2083 
on outside the station, and rages with the donkey-boys, who come 
in the proportion of ten to one passenger, and who, of cours. 
scream and fight about each till the last man has departed. A dusty 
ride of a quarter of a mile, and you are at the once-fatmed “ Shep. 
herd’s Hotel’’—a large, roomy, comfortable house, with an eye. 
crable cuisine; the dryness and toughness of the meat is absolutely 
startling, while the fowls are profoundly aged, and, therefore, well 
worthy the attention of any lover of antiquities whose taste carries 
him to the Nile. 

Cairo is still quaint, curious, and beautiful in the older parts of 
the city; but you cannot remain in it a single day without feeling 
that oriental art has sunk for ever. The modern work is a slight 
and ill-executed resemblance of its grand characteristics ; or else is 
a bad copy of European styles. ‘The richly-carved old houses are 
succeeded by the flat square-windowed habitations which make 
European towns so ugly and so monotonous. ‘The same aping of 
Kuropean bad manners runs through life, and the ‘‘ fast’? young 
Cairene dashes through the streets in a light gig, to the imminent 
danger of the lives of many a true believer on foot. And here we 
may be permitted a growl of dissatisfaction at the reckless way in 
which the rich drive through densely-packed narrow bazaars. — It1s 
true, a running footman precedes them, bawling—‘‘ Rooah, shima- 
lak, yemenak !”’ (go on, to the left, to the right!) as circumstances 
may require; but when you find yourself suddenly shot into a door. 
way or shop, and tightly wedged amid a mass of the foulest people, 
it is rather a nervous thing, particularly as many have pestiferous 
diseases, and all swarm with insects. Entomology may be a pleasant 
study when properly conducted, but as you are forced to study it 10 
Kgypt it is simply disgusting. 


Perhaps the most annoying insect, and as dangerous as any, 18 
the common fly. They swarm about you, and irritate to an extent 
of which we have no idea in this country. Certainly the old 
plague of Egypt is as troublesome now as it was in the days 
Moses. They allow you no peace—beaten off again and agall, 
they return immediately ; and it is sometimes impossible to read 
or write in consequence. On more than one occasion the writer ba 
been obliged to cover his face by a veil and his hands by gloves 
when so employed. 

The dogs are another great public nuisance. They carefully 
avoid the Egyptian, who believes himself contaminated by theif 
touch; but they know the European by his dress, and bark and 
snarl at him. Yet they are such poor, diseased, half-starved brutes, 
that they excite commiseration rather than anger or fear. You 
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may sometimes see a charitable Mahommedan buy a loaf of bread, 
and break it up to throw among the poor wretches ; but it is much 
more frequent to see them kicked out of the way when they are 
unable by weakness to move very fast. Like the poorer classes of 
mankind, they cling with the desperation of starvation to their own 
spot of ground, and what it brings them. ‘They have parcelled out 
the city into districts, in which alone they roam from birth to death. 
Should any dog venture on neighbouring territories, the canine 
population rise en masse and turn him out; or half kill him, or 
perhaps kill him outright.* I saw an intruder of the sort, who had 
followed a servant into a new district, set upon by a savage group 
of enemies, rapidly reinforced by others; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that man and dog could battle their way out of 
danger. At night they have it all their own way; the city is in 
their possession, and at midnight it is curious to listen to their con- 
tinuous barking, beginning loudly with those near you, and fading 
away to the most distant point. 

Rambling in these gloomy streets at night seems to have suited 
the notions of Haroun Alrashid, but is not likely to gratify modern 
visitors. ‘To say nothing of the dogs, the thieves are not agree- 
able; and the inhabitants of the closely-barred houses would not 
get themselves into any excitement by interfering, should murder 
be done at their porches. The narrow streets of overhanging 
houses, are totally unlighted, except in a few places, where a lamp 
is hung, only serving to exhibit more clearly the profundity of the 
gloom. In one bazaar of considerable length, with houses of three 
storeys high, having from the roofs woodwork which closed in the 
entire street and shut out the sun, one miserable lamp hung by a 
very long string, the lamp being a glass tumbler, half filled with 
water, upon which oil floated, and gave about an equal amount of 
light to that of an English night-light; but even that was obscured 
by a wooden pyramidal cover to protect the wick from being blown 
out; consequently, the reflected light through the oil and water 
Was all that was obtained. There is also another kind of lamp 
used on‘state occasions, or to light the halls of a large mansion ; 
4 group of oil-glasses are here let into a metal plate, and an open 
glass-shade, as large as that used by us for a hall-lamp, protects 
the flickering lights as they burn. 

Sometimes the darkness is illumined by a sudden blaze of 


Peat. 





*Sir Gardner Wilkinson has an amusing story of “a native servant, who had 
been sent by his Frank master to walk out a favourite pointer, running home in tears 
with the hind leg of the mangled dog, being the only part he could rescue from the 
ferce attacks of a whole tribe.” 
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transient light, when some great person is passing on his way. Ho 
is preceded by one or more running footmen, who. bear across thei: 
shoulders a long pole, surmounted by a small, circular, open fire, 
pot, entirely filled with resinous wood, which flares vigorously 4g 
they run. It is precisely the same in principle as the? fire.pots 
anciently carried by the watchmen of London, and alluded to by 
Shakespeare under the name of cressets, in the speech he gives ty 


Owen Glendower (Henry JV., Part I., Act 3, se. 1): 


Cs 





: at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets.” : 


The Government of Egypt seems, never to have been designed 
to protect the people, but simply to plunder them. It is well, to 
talk of the poetry of the East; but let us, have also a little true 
prose. ‘The country and the people are picturesque to look, upon, 
but bad\to live among., I had pointed out to me, in Cairo, a fellow 
who was always idling about, constantly changing showy dresses, 
and having no source of income. But he was known to all as, the 
Chief of the Robbers; and whenever he wanted cash, he politely 
demanded it of some shopkeeper, who never had the audacity to 
refuse. His early life was well known; he made his first successful 
start in business by going with a rich European traveller as guide 
to Petra. He murdered the traveller, and secured the property he 
carried with him; having also made amicable acquaintanceships 
among the colony of thieves there, his ‘‘ business habits” and 
entire unscrupulousness charmed them; so he ultimately obtained 
his present comfortable position. Such a scoundrel was never seel, 
except in a Surrey melo-drama; ‘‘his looks would hang him,” 
according to the old saying. Yet here he sunned himself in broad 
daylight; took his pipe and coffee at the most frequented coffee- 
houses ; and was understood to be open to an offer from any one 
who wanted to rid themselves of an enemy and would pay according 
to circumstances. 

And now, while speaking of coffee-houses, let me disabuse tbe 
reader who may have formed his ideas from books or pictures. I 
know I was once enchanted with a representation of one of them; 
thinking much of the carved door, the striped verandah, the divan 
on which the “ turbaned Turk ”’ lounged with his pipe and listened 
to a story-teller, or a singer with a lute, I was more than surprised 
when my ardour was checked by a resident, who assured me I should 
be bitterly disappointed. But the assurance was well founded } 
after going into one from motives of curiosity, I never ventured 


into a second of the dilapidated filthy holes. The walls are generally 
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plack with dirt; the trellis decayed'; the: dusty floor ‘an acoumu- 
lation of all things disagreeable, including) fleas ofa ‘large-and 
active kind. « The divans: are made of mud; with a worn-out carpet 
full of bugs, ora! few palm-branches upon’ it, or elsé seats are 
brought which are mere frameworks of bamboo.:; No’dne need be 
atthe trouble of a journey to Egypt to: enjoy an! Oriental coffee. 
house; aby gentleman has but to take Ins pipe and: cup: into: his 
own coal-cellar, cross his legs on’ a ‘wooden: bench, and smoke and 
sip by the cheerful blaze of an ordinary night-light hung in a 
glass tumbler above him, - Then‘as for the story-teller, he may be 
easily got ; for if any one can stand the ‘‘.Arabian Nights,’’ doled 
forth in small instalments, from the time he is born till the time he 
is buried, Some’ ‘old’ droné ‘might’ surely’ be’ found ‘to do’ it for a 
moderate salary. The riusic is as monotonbus also, generally con- 
sisting of a few simple notes’ scraped’ on a ‘wretched violin, and 
accompanied by’ measured! taps oii & drum, or beats on a tani- 
bouriné; itis’ the same’ as the Lastars ‘trouble us' with in London, 
and which we'so gladly’ employ the’ police to-** move on.”’ ~ Then, 
for amusements, they ‘have’ dancing, by ‘girls whose gentflexions 
only excite disgust } ‘tumbling, by men who can by no means rival 
our street performers ; ‘and ‘a sort of version of Punch, so thoroughly 
coarse and indélicate; that you would’ gladly seé' the entire set of 
performers well horsewhipped. eee ees ne 
I know’ all this is’ not'**poetic,” it’ is ‘tiot' the ‘Eastern life 
delineated in those delightful volumes’ of whtruth that make home- 
stayers anxious to encounter the’dangers, ard’ disgust,’ that invari- 
ably await all travellers ‘in ‘the East. ‘Generally, thé voyager is 
cheated ‘wherever he goes* “arid the further south ‘he ‘ventures: the 
worse he fares ; but even Greeks have more mercy than Ee¢yptians. 
That grave atid patriarchal ‘old gentleman whose’ silks -you' are 
dealing for, and whosé’ head might serve an ‘artist forthe type of a 
saint, will coolly rob you to an extent that you never beforé expe- 
Heneed ; inléss you hagele for half an hour, and end by paying 
less than half his original demand, which then is Muth more than 
the value of your purchase; atid €nough to allow him to give avery 
handsome percentage to your Dragoman; 9) °'8 WP oT Oe ee 
— What ‘is a Dragonian'?’”’ thé réader ‘may ‘ask.’ Ah! ‘happy 
aula who knows’ ‘no such perso; your’** ignorance’ ig indeed 
? bliss i!” Dknow that some travellers who have published enthu- 
‘iastic books, ‘profess to have found lionest-Dragomen ; but all the 
travellers T: éver (questioned condemned the ‘wholé racé°to'perdition. 
The Dragoman is’ the ititerpreter, whom you’ engage as “’ guide, 
Piilosopher, and friend,” during your journey ; who has to memes 
h; erythin gs: to‘be your agetit in every way; aiid, in’ consideration - 
is high wages, to do the best he can for your good while the voyage 
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lasts. This is the theory you hold, and the understanding he enters 
on; but he never dreams of performing one fraction of it. Ho 
watches you like a lynx ; he takes care that you pay double what 
a native would, from which sum he gets a large commission. He 
orders, before your face (you not knowing the language), how 
much shall be demanded, aud how much he shall receive of jt. 
Woe be to the unlucky trader who dares to be moderate, and give 
him small gains; no rich Kuropean is ever taken to his shop again; 
every artifice is used against him, and the entire clan of Dragomen 
help on the revenge of their brother. They are generally, like 
Dogberry, ‘‘rich fellows, go to; with two coats and everything 
handsome about them.’’ The one we engaged had many houses, a 
snug sum in hard cash, and was a gentleman in everything but 
principles, and they were lax enough to allow him to cheat over 
two-pennyworth of milk—his arithmetic taught him that six and 
six made twenty, and he constructed our accounts accordingly. 
Yet he was pious and affectionate; he ostentatiously turned his 
face to Mecca, and prayed regularly; and he embraced us with 
tears in his eyes when we left him (I hope for ever); but I 
could not help wickedly imagining it was because he lamented in 
spirit that nothing more could be squeezed out of us. Yet he was 
not so bad as the Dragoman in a friend’s employ, who was an 
elderly man, and had spent a long life in this swindling trade, 
neglecting his religious duties in his greed for gold. It is a pre- 
scribed rule laid down by the prophet that every true believer must 
once, at least, visit his tomb in Mecca. This good man felt that 
now the time had come; he had secured a comfortable competence 
by nefarious practices, and he determined “to make his soul,’’ as 
the Irish say, and visit Mecca off-hand. But his property was 
well invested, the journey is an expensive one, and his time was 
short ; consequently, where he cheated formerly of one piastre, he 
now took two, and was altogether so barefaced that even a wealthy 
‘“Milor Inglese’’ could not help remonstrating. He felt hurt, 
turned sulky, and did ‘‘ injured innocence ”’ as well as ever it was 
acted in a minor theatre; his friend the Reis (or captain of the 
boat) explained to the irate passengers the urgent and moral nature 
of his plunderings, but, I fear, without softening the hearts of those 
‘dogs of Christians,’’ who could only think of their lightened 
purses. 

Men in the most respectable positions are not ashamed of this 
cheating. A disgraceful instance occurred on my visit to the great 
mosque built by Mehemet Ali. The door-keepers, like our verge!; 
keep a sharp look-out for visitors ; and as shoes are inadmissible, 
you are provided with filthy old slippers, or have your legs each 
enswathed in a small bag. My legs were bagged, and so were a few 
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piastres (about double the sum that ought to be paid), and I slipped 
along the marble floor, and then through the mosque. My guide 
‘ook me out by another anda nearer door, to the place we were 
next to visit ; returning to the door-keepers with their old bags. 
They reddened with rage when they found I had not also come by 
the same way, thus escaping a fresh demand for money, and asked 
how he dared to take any one that road? He aaswered that both 
doors and mosque were free to all. They replied that Englishmen 
often gave six or eight shillings for entry, and I had given but 
three, for my five minutes’ look at blank walls. The words waxed 
warm on both sides, and it ended by the door-keepers all setting on 
my unlucky guide, beating him well, and tearing his clothes. The 
scandalous character of the whole proceeding can only be fully felt 
by imagining the thing to happen among ourselves; and that some 
waiter at an hotel, who had taken a countryman to Westminster 
Abbey, should be beaten within an inch of his lie by the vergers 
at the door, because the visitor, over whose purse he could have no 
influence, had not given them six times their due. 

The ‘‘haggling ’’ and waste time forced out of the traveller is 
more trying to ordinary nerves than even this ‘‘ bold beggary.’’ 
Nobody expects the smallest purchase to be made without a long 
debate; the seller prepares for it by inviting the buyer to a seat, 
and sending to the nearest shop for coffee and ; ipes. This obtained, 
the ‘‘haggline’’ begins; twice the price .:tended is coolly de- 
manded, and angrily objected to; the pipe is resumed, and a fresh 
bid made, raising a fresh objection, and so ou, till something like 
moderation on both sides is reached. This style of dealing has 
become so usual that it is looked forward to as a necessity by both 
parties ; and a crowd of idlers, having nothing to do, encircle the 
shop-front (always open to the street), and sometimes join the 
clamour, or pass an opinion on the value of the article about to be 
‘old. Your time is also wasted in visits to more than one shop to 
complete one article purchased; thus, one man sells pipe-stems, 
a second drills them, a third deals in amber mouth-pieces, a fourth 
In bowls, a fifth in tobacco, which a sixth cuts up for you ; and 
thus half a day may be consumed in visiting shops sometimes widely 
asunder. Each trade is distinct, and those who practise it assemble 
In one locality only, 

Enough of Cairo, that test of temper! Let us get on to the 
eatery and float up it quietly in the peaceful Dahabeeh, or 

elers’ boat. It is built like one of the city barges ; flat-bot- 
of mg and drawing very little water, because of the eat 
ws sale Is this yellow, muddy water ——_ ie mn 
to be? i e such pleasant drinking as the Egyp lan Jeagngee 

y it, and you soon decide in the negative. 1t 18 Gury 
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and gritty ; filter it, and'it becomes flat and mawkish.' But I knoy 
that all this, though true, is. treason in the eyes of ‘“ poetic minds” 
who have enthusiastically written about the river. I know] must be 
scouted when I say that the river is so monotonous as to become: at 
last unbearable ; yet, witha stern regard for truth, I do say it, inthe 
face of one recent traveller, who assures us that ‘‘ the Nile is feye 
monotonous.”” I have been up and down the principal Euro 
streams—the Rhine, the Rhone, the Soane, the Marne, the Meuse, 
the Moselle, and the Danube; and any one of them would gain 
largely by a comparison. Nay, our own Thames, between Oxford 
and Windsor, has more elements of the picturesque than the “ far. 
famed ’’ Nile presents.” 

For days you float along between flat mud-banks, with. scenery 
exactly like the Rhine from Cologne to the sea. It absolutely 
defies sketching, for a sketch would be simply a few horizontal 
lines. It is Holland over again. Here and there a clump of palm. 
trees shelters a village of square mud-huts, mere featureless 
cubes, with a door which serves for a window when open, with no 
other ventilation whatever. Mr. Bartlett, in his ‘ Nile-boat,” 
speaks of the ‘‘ musky fragrance ’’ wafted from the shores in the 
evening. Alas! I could smeil nothing but the reek of the fires 
made to prepare the frugal supper of the peasantry—scenis that 
often obliged us to move: our boat to some distance from towns and 
villages. 

Should the traveller land, let him “keep a wary eye’’ upon the 
dogs; the villagers keep them as guards to their flocks and other 
property, and they are a savage and formidable set, well-fed and 
ferocious, who fly upon strangers with a violence which is unknow) 
to the poor street-dog of Cairo. They, like their masters, have @ 
wholesome fear of ‘‘ the stick,’’ the only thing that is respected in 
Egypt, where the argumentum buculinum is the only one that cob- 
stantly and assuredly convinces man and beast of their errors. 

The dust that lies like a soft powder on the face of the counity 
is almost enough to make a traveller eschew the use of his legs. It 
is easy to fancy the stare of astonishment with which an Egyptial 
might see a water-cart employed in a London street, where dust 18 by 
comparison non-existent. No one can entirely know what dust 3 
as an annoyance who has not walked a mile or two on the “ golden 
sands of Egypt,’ and gladly hailed his boat to escape them. 

You dream of the delight of a quiet boat, after the nose, 
bustle, and worry of Cairo: it is but a dream—one day on 
dispels it. An Egyptian never does a single thing without chant- 
ing something as he does it ; and when they sit down to row, they 
ad} sing in chorus, with Babel-like discord. When they Tow at 
night, the singing still goes on. Should they anchor «inthe 
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evening, as they usually do, they then form:a circle’ on deck, and 
get up choruses of astounding power, all keeping time by clapping 
their hands to the monotonous tap of a drum: beat by one of the 
party. The poetically-minded may think all this very charming ; 
to the prosaic, peace-loving traveller, it is simply a nuisance. ~ 
When you retire to rest Ah! that is a sshp of the pen: 
there is no rest on the Nile. The mosquitoes, and the fleas, and 
the abt-to-be-nanhed insects who are your fellow-lodgers, “‘ murder 
sleep ’’ as effectually as Macbeth is recorded to have done. | It is 
really too bad that people will call boating on the Nile pleasant. 
Ah, dear married ladies, how much you are deceived by your 
einen a rg belief that the Nile. ‘‘ isa most charm. 
shooting ‘on ei a athe rn re —_ thelr husbands are 
MA ast “a ors en om " = y sunshine, sitting on sofas 
enjoy all the a, ha - ty senate hss sr nese 
vicinal plag [ have already enumerated, and others added 
ee they can live in the midst of half-wild, dirty sailors, all 
; vistas b ore _ eI a notice and jump overboard, 
Sich aeiaethoaaasedl “a k, OF make it secure for the night— 
ee oe ian — ~~ ies; but not unless they can do all 
Sa liatttieiis dant tens 4 — one forlorn young wife, whose 
river at the rate of wai il ng = _ — pow tae 
ii ig te me es per hour, working Berlin all the way. 
the different places ; . lef rn ge: wry masa Ser ayant 
scended the stream 2 I ’ : ne — ~~ loy ed when we de- 
ecnsilin eee ied S : e still listlessly gliding on, dreamily 
thie de viene ies we — ask ourselves; but the notion of 
I forget her ; her dentlasiod eel: ee MR ae 
Mosted Grange. n was as perfect as that of Mariana in the 
T ' 
sth a pe goes “we " shooting—to an antiquary, 
suecedhe. te cae g - of purpose, to study its early 
traveller, who desires otl : aioe 5 ” mea bait stalin ieomiary 
able?” ‘True. there 1er things, it 1s “" weary, flat, and unprofit- 
rr 7 are some bits beyond Thebes picturesque, as 
arren limestone rocks can make them; but i +0] 
to make up for the loss of civilisatic pe nape eine om 
diay thatthe vere: of civilisation and all the comforts of lite ! 
anybody say that ~ — of the East is equal to our own. Will 
the. enrohita-he se —— is as graceful as an ash, or compare 
their heads and w irch? As for oaks and elms, let them hold up 
beauty harcdaior’ ave proudly ; they are not eclipsed in grandeur or 
Write, and wi A on in any land. I know all this 1s shameful to 
y: by that J 0 print ; but do let us look at the Hast truth- 
will stand or fall—I will never allow mere poetry 


dest 
“lia prose. We do not go into heroics over the back 
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alleys of Spitalfields—why should we over those in Eastern Cities? 
We are not charmed with the cellar-life of Manchester or Birmino. 
ham—why, then, be so with the filthier Arab huts? I shall mene 
hear drawing-room songs about Arab maidens, or “ invites” 
therein to “live with them,” without a shudder, when I think of 
the sluts they are, and the mere ‘‘ dirt-pies’’ they inhabit. What 
a disenchantment travel often is, and how much literary gentlemen 
and artists have to answer for! 

Up the river the people are certainly more primitive, but not 
the less dishonest. ‘The way they watch your every movement is 
curious to see. I remember eating aslight lunch at Abydus, where 
half the population had turned out to try after “ backsheesh ;”’ they 
all squatted in the deep dust, in a half-circle round me, and watched 
every mouthful; following it with their sharp dark eyes as I lifted 
it to my mouth, until I felt as a caged animal in some zoological 
garden must feel when stared at by a group of country gawkies. 
On my departure, the everlasting cry of ‘‘ backsheesh,”’ from a 
winning appeal, to a half-savage demand, rose from the whole tribe 
of spectators ; and it was not till I galloped across the plain on my 
‘* Arab steed,’ which was in reality a very good donkey, that I got 
free of persecution. It was amusing to see the labourers leave 
their work to rush across fields to intercept me with the same 
demand. The whole country eternally echoes with the beggarly 
word. It is a nation of paupers and swindlers, with a government 
of brigands. 

As you ascend the river, and get beyond Egyptian civilisation, 
you enter into a region of Nubian honesty. ‘The poor, despised 
blacks there, are a cleaner, a better, and a honester class. ‘Their 
mud cabins are better kept; their persons less neglected ; and they 
will render services cheerfully to travellers. The ladies do not 
object to show their dark faces; but I cannot admire their nose- 
rings, though Miss Martineau declares they are as sensible as our 
ear-rings ; nor can I like the tattooing of their chins, or the colour- 
ing of their lips blue. 

From some experience of human nature, I venture to think that 
travellers who ‘‘ puff’ the Nile, do so to triumph over their friends 
who have not the courage for so long a voyage, and so great 
distomfort ; or, perhaps, the money to spend over it. Do we not all 
know, that if one place in a long tour is not seen, which our friends 
ask us about, they are sure to exclaim, ‘‘ What ? didn’t you see —! 
Why, it is the best worth seeing of any places you have visited. 
Dear! dear!” &c., &c. The Nile is very expensive, and by 
Consequence, very exclusive, and that is its chief charm to tbe 
aristocracy, and those who ape their manners. The beautiful 
rivers of Europe cannot thus be shut from the world of travellers; 
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so the Rhine has become vulgar . nobody goes there. The 
monotony of its ‘ castled crags” is sometimes spoken of, but it is 
variety itself in comparison with the Nile, where every village and 
town is so like every other village and town on its banks, that one 
sketch might do for all, and none could deny any name by which it 
was designated. 

Even the antiquities—and here I feel I am treading on more 
dangerous ground than usual—even they are monotony personified. 
One temple is just like another; the chief variety being in the 
difference of its ruin. That the general run of travellers who go up 
the Nile do not understand, or care about them, is evident from the 
reckless way in which they destroy them, and scrawl their ugly 
names on the walls. 

I may, elsewhere take an opportunity of quarelling with the 
doctors who send, without consideration, sick patients to go through 
the severe ordeal of a climate, where the old complaint of Jacob to 
Laban still holds good,—‘‘ By day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night.’’ Surely, a climate so continually varying— 
sometimes ranging from sixty-five in the morning, to ninety at mid- 
day, again falling to seventy at sunset, and ultimately waking you 
up with cold in the night—cannot be fit for delicate lungs. ‘To 
send sick people up the Nile in a drafty boat, where, if, the boat 
were filled with gold, neither doctor nor medicine could be obtained, 
is worse than blameable. Whatever badinage I may have indulged 
in, in this paper, here I am serious ; for human life is at stake. 

And now, good reader, for the present, farewell! I hope to 
write you a less ‘‘ grumbling,’’ and probably more amusing paper 
or two, before we part company. My real wish has been to dispel 
some of the nonsense about the East, by which we have all been 
misled. I am willing to allow its piquancy; but it is not just to 
colour it so highly with poetry. It is decidedly unpleasant and 
unwholesome to travel in, and, like Egypt, it has never freed itself 
of “* PLAGUES.” 
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PUIR GRIZEL 
A TALE O’ SCOTLAND 


‘¢Mirnrr, Mither !’’ cried a yellow-haired laddie, rushing into atid 
cottage in the outskirts of the Scotish town of Dundee ; ‘ Faither’s 
no’ comin’ hame the nicht, the English gentleman is wantin’ for the 
fishin’ at sunrise the morn, sae he maun bide at the inn. ~_He’s no 
comin’ hame; an’ me an’ Katie, what ‘will we do for our story? 
Faither’s a grand mon for stories ; I loe dearly to hear to him tellin’ 
o’ them. I'd suner be wantin’ my parritch, I would, than be losin’ 
faither’s stories 0’ nichts.”’ 

“Whisht, Willie lad, I misdoubt ye there ; ye’d no be sae daft 
as to let your supper gae by for the sake o’ a whiff o’ a tale—not 
siccan parritch as yon,” said the good mother, as she smilingly 
pointed to the tempting bowl, all ready set for her son, with a jugof 
fresh milk beside it; ‘*‘ What say you Katie, eh ?”’ 

‘*T think its just Willie’s daftin, mither, an’ we’ll no need to be 
wantin’ our story either, for grannie’s a fine hand at stories too, an’ 
she’ll gie us one the nicht, will ye no, grandmither?”’ said little 
Kate, with a coaxing voice, looking towards an aged woman, who 
sat in an oaken chair by the ingle nook. 

In the light of the fire her busy bright needles glittered and 
glanced, as with sutprising quickness her long bony fingers guided 
them through the ins and outs of the fabric of a substantial stock- 
ing she was knitting. 

‘Surely, my bairns, when supper’s dune, an’ ye hae thankit 
God for yer food, ye’ll hae as good a story as yer auld grannie cal 
vie? 

Quickly was the porridge despatched, the dishes washed and set 
aside. Then pretty Kate, seated on a low stool, cosily nestled her- 
self by her grandmother’s knee, while Willie drew from his pocket a 
knife, and a piece of wood which had already assumed something the 
appearance of a ship. 

The mother took her sewing to the table, where the candle gave 
a steadier light, and the grandmother began. 

aia story, bairns! an’ what will it be about ?”” 

** A true story,’ eag lai ie 

“A story eal cles aati pore Tillie 

ps,’ cried Willie. 

The click of the needles was stayed, and the busy fingers were 
folded on the old dame’s lap, while for a minute or two she looked 
straight into the red peat-fire before her. 

A true story, an’ a story about sailors an’ ships? Weel, bairns 
—an’ sae in a measure it shall be. But I maun forewarn ye it's an’ 
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unco’ sorrowfu’ tale—and its few could hear to it, an’ no greet. I 
mind, that when first it was tellt to me, the tears rained o’er my 


face. LaNidd aid 4 
Willie, lad, and Katie, baith! beware o’ angrie tempers and 


head-strang wills! It was ‘just thee’ twa’evil things an’ the no’ 
looking abune for grace to,control them, that brocht about sic an aw- 
ful’ doom, that the haill country side once. rang wi’ the fearfu’ tale. 

But I maun let it speak for itsell. | 

~ Jeanie, woman, ye’ll mind, gin the bairns dinna, that I’m four- 
score years an’ twa come, Hallowe’en, an’ it may hae been thretty 
years before that, he that tellt me saw wi’ his ain ee’n, an’ heard 
wi’ his ain ears, the mickle part o’ what, I’m gaun to say—an’ what 
he dinna see or hear hissell, he learned frae those wha’d kent a’ frae 
the beginnin’. 

_ A bonnier young couple than Griselda Jeffrey an’ her gudemon 
was never seen in Dundee. Ye’ll ken frae the name they were no’ 
0’ this countrie, an’ I’m no sayin’ but what, the folks here micht hae 
taken kindlier to them, had their name been Drummond or McNab, 
But there was nae denyin’ that the ane an’ the ither were bonnie- 
looking an’ weel conductit. 

Griselda, indeed, wi’ her stately step, an’ queenly way 0’ 
cerryin’ her gracefu’ heid, was mair like a real leddy to look at 
than the wife o’ a warkin’ mon. | 

No’ that she warkit mickle hersell,—mair’s the pity! for the 
needle’s a safe companion for women folk. It keeps the fingers 
nimble an’ blythe, an’ it gies the mind a halesome turn in fittin’, 
an’ piecin’, an makin’ do. 

There’s no’ a mair comely task, nor an’ honester cause for pride, 
than the womanly skill to gar auld claes look amaist as cude as new. 
| But, alack! puir Grizel had no’ the gift, an’ she cared na to seek 
ior it, An’ while her gudemon was spared to her it was a’ wee, 
enoo, for he warkit cheerily the lee lang day, an’ had nae ither 
thocht but Just to pour the siller he earned into his wife’s lap. He 
Was a builder-mon; an’ his wage was gude. 

_ Livin’ the ane for the ither as they did, Griselda cared naught 
lor the neebors’ word that ‘she was owre fine for them !’’—‘‘ settin’ 
hersell up for a leddy, indeed !’’—an’ sic like clishmaclavers. 

But they that were hardest against her were fain to greet, when 
von terrible day they saw the puir handsome lad carried by a lifeless 

rse | 

He'd. fa’en frae a ladder 0’ great height... He moun hae dee’d, 
We dochtors said, before he reached, the, grund, sae his body didna, 
uler pain. An't the minister said—that, he trusted his saul was 
ae 1 the fanld wi’ the Good Shepherd. he’d aye lo’ed an’ sought to 
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Wad that his misfortunate wife had been won by him to thochts 
o’ anither world. But she lookit never abune! Her heaven ay 
her earth war ever by her side! Her Jamie was her idol. She 
lo’ed him, puir lassie, wi’ a’ the strength o’ her heart an’ saul, 

Sae when the licht o’ her eyes was ta’en frae her wi’ so sharp an’ 
sudden a stroke, she was like ane distraught ; she wadna hear tog 

word frae neebor, or frae minister, but day an’ nicht she sat by the 
~ bed whar he was laid out, rockin’ hersell’ to an’ fro, wi’ ever the 
same moanin’ cry, ‘‘ No’ a word for puir Grizel, Jamie !—no ane 
last word for yer puir wife, Jamie !”’ 

Eh, but ’twas a pitifu’ sicht to see! and mony a heart gaed out 
to her in her deep distress ; but she took nae heed 0’ ony. Aye, she 
sat wi’ dry e’en fastened on the face o’ the dead, wi’ her sair cry 
ower an’ ower, “ No’ a word for puir Grizel, Jamie !—no’ ane last 
word for yer puir wife, Jamie !”’ 

The neebors had gotten prepared the puir lad’s narrow bed 1’ 
the Kirk-yard, but nane daur lay a finger on the corse, for Grizel 
watched it wi’ sleepless eyes. 

Sae the dochtor (to my thinkin’ he was ill-advised) in per. 
suadin’ her to swallow some food gied a sleepin’ draught to her, an 
when the widow awoke the body was gane! 

"Twas a misjudged thing to do; frae that hour she mistrusted 
an’ hated a’ her kind; she felt that a grievous wrang had been 
dune to her, an’ a’ hope o’ her richt mind returning noo, was for 
ever gane. 

She lookit like an uncanny thing, wi’ her great black e’en 
shining out frae amidst her lang grey locks—for her hair had turned 
in ae nicht. 


An’ sae she lived on; wi’ never a word to pass her lips, save the 
neediu’ anes to be gettin’ her a bit 0’ food an’ claes. 

There were some that hoped she’d be roused frae her grief when 
God sent her a bonnie lad-bairn—but it was na sae. The look 0 
fierce joy that flashed frae her een, as she clutched the wee babe to 
her breist, wad hae frighted ony to see, I was tauld,—for ’twas no’ 
like the tender luve o’ a Christian mither for her bairn. 

She suffered the babe to be baptised, but she wadna gie ony 
name, sae the minister ca’ed him Robert, for they daurna say the 
faither’s name. 

Robbie grew into a weel-favoured lad, wi’ black een bricht a 
diamonds, curlin’ hair, an’ lips as red as cherries. Deed, ‘twas ® 
marvel to a’ he was sic a gay, high-spirited lad; frae that gloomy 
cot the sound o’ his ringin’ laugh wad startle the passers by, but 
nae echo it ever had! There was but the sound o’ the ane laugh 
an’ the ane voice! 


Robbie was the idol o’ his mither’s heart, an’ she wad hae 
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oured out her life-blude ony day to do him service ; but she’d no’ 
the pleasant smile nor the cheerie word that wins young folk to 
luve their ain fireside. 

Twas a waeful thing to see that the widow’s ae son had mair 
o’ fear than luve for the puir joyless mither, whose only thocht 
an’ hope he was. 

The ane delicht 0’ the boy was to rin awa’ frae his hame, an’ 
get amang the sailors on the shore; an’ aften had he, unkenned by 
his mother, gaed out in a boat to visit the ships that lay in the 
offing far out. 

As the lad grew, this ae pleasure, his passion for the sea, grew 
mair an’ mair strang; till ane nicht (his heart maun hae throbbit 
the while) he tauld his mither o’ his darlin’ wish to be a sailor, an’ 
gang to sea. 

It was as if a lightning-stroke had fa’en between them, an’ in her 
fierce an’ sudden anger, the puir demented woman threatened the 
lad wi’ a mither’s curse gin ever he daured to say the word again. 

Robbie’s eyes flashed, an’ his cheeks grew scarlet; but he 
pressed his white teeth thegither, an’ never a word passed between. 

But the morn nae sound 0’ his voice was heard. The mither, 
wi’ white lips an’ tremblin’ knees, tottered to his chamber door— 
an’ listened—listened—crouched doun upo’ the floor, for she’d no’ 
e power to stan’—an’ then she creepit in, and sunk down by the 

ed. 

It was nicht-time ere she daured look up, for she kenned what 
she suld find! The pillow had no’ been prest. Robbie had gaed 
to sea. 

An’ noo frae the desolate woman’s wearyfu’ lot the ane sparkle 
0 licht had dee’d out. She sank frae the sicht o’ every livin’ thing, 
even frae the licht 0’ heaven itself. She darkened the chaum’ers 
0 her house, and when forced to gae abroad to buy food, they that 
met her shrank awa’—her looks were sae fierce and wild. 

* * * * * 

Evil days were those—a wicked madness had gane abroad. 

Had a cauld spring, or a wet simmer, brocht sickness amangst 
the beasts? had stormy winds wrecked the boat o’ a fisher lad ? 
they wadna see in it the orderin’ o’ an Almighty hand; but, 
senseless, wicked as they were, ‘‘It was Witch’s wark,”’ they cried. 
And ye maun be sure it was no’ lang ere ill-willie fules had catched 
Up some pure bodie, an’ fastened on her the dreadfu’ name of a 


W’ tch. 


Friendless, an’ sair at heart, believin’ hersell forsaken o’God 


an’ man, sin her ae bairn had fled frae her, the wild an’ hungry — 


looks 0’ Grizel were just a terror to a’. ' ' 
Puir saul, her hungerin was for human kindliness an —_ 
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She had frighted'them awa’ her ain sell; but noo the time had come 
when she yearned for ane pitifu’ look, or word. eeitte 

But her hour had'gaed by! the neebors she’d flyted had flung 
out ill words against her, an’ mischievous silly talk had-putten 
together all sorts o’ idle tales, an’ sae puir Grizel was noo/to be 
ca’ed a Witch. , 

Puir Grizel, the trials the Lord had sent were terrible ind 
but there maun hae surely been a ‘‘ needs.be.’’ 

We a’ ken how pitifu’ the Lord is—but when folk winna hear— 
He maun knock loudly then—wae’s me, when our hearts are uneo 
hard, the fire maun needs be fierce that’s to melt them into vessels 
0’ grace. | 

Oh, Grizel, Grizel, woman; puir, puir Grizel; gif ye hadna 
kept fast shut the door o’ yer heart, the Prince of Peace wad hae 
entered in; His ain richt hand wad hae held you up, and the 
cruellest death would then hae seemed sweet,—for yer wad hae seen 
yer Jamie’s smile ayont the gowden gates o’ heaven, We canna 
misdoubt the Lord, bairns, an’ wha shall say it was no’ by a. bap. 
tism o’ fire puir Grizel was saved at last ? 

My bairns! I canna speak o’ a’ their devilries—but the hatefu’ 
wretches broke into her puir bit lanely house. They tortured her 
wi’ cruel speerin’ after her by-gane days, an’ her scorn an’ mockery, 
0’ their fear o’ her, hastened her awfu’ fate! 

The witch’s doom was pronounced on her—Grizel was to die by 
fire ! 

Oh! whar was he that suld hae been by her side ? Had the 
strang arm o’ her ain son been there—(a man grown he maun then 
hae been)—wha wad hae daured to lay a finger on the puir heart. 
stricken woman? But the widow was childless—she kenned naught 
gif her ae bairn was alive or dead. 


’ . T 3} , y ‘ ‘ 
_ twenty years had come an’ gane, an’ ne’er a word had pul 
Grizel heard ©’ her son. 
’ % 


| It was twenty years to a day sin Robbie Jeffrey rinned awa’ 
lrae his hame. “Twas a lovely simmer morn ; twa fishermen stood 
on the shore; the ane was busy mendin’ his nets, the ither was 
just spyin' about the port, an’ notin’ the ships that came and weut. 
** Yon’s a strange sail!’’ exclaimed Geordie Grant. 
_ “ An’ whar’s the wonder o’ that ?’’ muttered Andy Robertsod, 
without lookin’ up frae his wark. 


6 ‘ec va > + 
Are ye no’ for a stretch on the water, mon, to try our chance 
o sellin’ some fish an’ fruit to the stranger ship that’s just come 
into port?’ 


“Will the nets be mendin’ themsells the while, Geordie 
‘Grant ?”’ 
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“True for you, mon,’’--(Geordie’s was the licht hearé whar nid 
ghadow rests) —‘‘ I'll no be idlin’ about ony mair ;' I'll just speak a 
word to the gude wife an’ join you at wark tilla’s dune.”’ | 

So'saying, he hastily entered a cottage hard by. 

‘‘ Whar’s the lad, Jessie 2 where’s Tam ?”’ 

“There is he, gude mon, are ye wantin’ him for aught? I'd 
be glad if ye were,’’ said she, coming up close an’ whisperin’ in his 
ear. ‘*The puir laddie’s no’: himsell the day, an’ little wonder is 
it wi’ the lang nicht o’ greetin’ he’s had, puir bairn. I just thocht 
his heart was broken yestreen when he cam hame frae seein’ his 
last o’ puir—”’ : 

‘‘Husht wife, husht! dinna say the name. I’ve got a gran’ 
scheme in my heid, an’ the boy will do weel enoo’ to carry it out.”’ 

He went up to him, an’ laying his han’ on his dark curly locks, 
he said, ‘‘ Are ye for the sea this bricht simmer morn, my lad ?”’ 

‘‘ Aye, faither, aye,’’ said the boy, springin’ frae his seat, “ I’d 
gang onywhere to be out o’ this wicked toun—were it no’ for the 
mither an’ you, I'd gang straight aff to sea an’ put fit on its shore 
never mair. Where sic warks o’ the deil are dune, ’tis a grief an’ 
a shame to abide. Gang to the sea, faither? ‘deed will I, an’ 
thanks for biddin’ me sae to do.’’ An’ the lad flung his arms 
round iis faither’s neck, an’ burst into tears. 

“ Ye maunna be sae upset my son! Ye hae dune a’ ve culd, 
gude lad ; but it wad take stranger arms than yours, an’ mine, an’ 
a’ our kindly fisher lads, to fecht against the evil spite o’ those 
= got the strang law on their side. Pray for her, laddie, pray 
7 yer puir auld friend, its the kindest act ye can do, an’ sae too 
will yer mither an’ me. Fu’ o’ trouble an’ grief has her life been, 
. a cruel death she maun dee ; God help her, puir dame! God 
‘ae mercy on her, an’ gie rest to her saul! But we'll no’ speak ony 
mair 0’ what we canna mend, an’ ye maunna greet like a bairn, 
iny son,’ said the faither, strokin’ the shinin’ black curls 0’ the 
han’some lad. 

Pray boy dashed away the big drops that hung frae the silken 
ro “ 0 his e’en. The mither’s wistfu’ gaze had been fastened on 
ther an’ son, an’ noo she drew near to fill a basket wi’ fresh fish, 
- fruit, for the boy to sell on board o’ the stranger ship. 
: Sae swift as she’s made for port, I’d wager a kindly welcome 
‘ - the first foot that boords her frae shore.” 
bane a —_ kissed her bairn, an’ faither an’ eu 
ade ‘“God speed him,’ an’ ie Gr doun to the 
Water side: wi? an; P 11m, an Tamie Grant = e tlahe 
shin ickle haste loosin’ the boat, he rowed av 
the nly her sails were hauled doun, an’ the anchor it dippit in 
a, as the lad sprang up the side. 
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His hand was seized wi’ a friendly grip by a tall an’ han’some 
mon. A bronzed an’ bearded face was his, wi’ hair as black as the 
raven’s wing, an’ his ee’n shone bricht as the stars. It’s beep 
tellt to me that the look 0’ joy on his face was just beautifu’ to 
behold. 

“Welcome, my bonnie lad! a richt gude welcome here to the 
first foot frae our native shore. Ye maun hae something to 
remember the gude ship by,”’ an’ he slippit a gowd piece into his 
han’—‘ She’s no’ a craft to be sune forgotten, as mony a lad will 
tell ye here.”’ 

‘Twas plain there was mair than the usual gladness o’ hame. 
comin’ folk wi’ baith captain an’ crew, for as he lookit round wi a 
beamin’ face, the gay lads tossed their caps in the air, an’ gave 
three ringin’ cheers—ane for the captain, ane for the ship, an’ ane 
for the lucky first foot ; for ye ken it’s the dark-haired that aye 
carries luck. 

‘* Enough—enough, my lads,’’ the captain cried, laughin’ mer. 
rily as he spake, ‘‘ ye maunna crack yer voices ere ye gang on 
shore, or what will yer sweethearts say? they’ll be thinkin’ yere 
no’ the same lads that a few years back wiled their hearts awa’ wi 
yer singin’ the sweet auld songs a’ Scottish lassies luve. For there's 
nane o’ ye, my men, that can count sae mony years 0’ banishment 
as I,’’—he added, wi’ graver voice, liftin’ his cap as he spoke; 
‘But God be thanked, hame’s come at last! for twenty years I’ve 
wearied for this day; the verie day, the verie day,”’ he murmured. 
‘* An’ noo for the dream 0’ years—a mither’s pardoning kiss!’ the 
dark stranger whispered sae saftly to himsell that nane could heat 
but the little lad. 

The boat was manned—it swung below; the captain stood at 
the open gangway ; when lo! frae the centre o’ the town rang out 
o’er the waters a cry that curdled the blood to hear! A cry % it 
0” some hounded beast, an’ yet wi’ a shrilly woman’s tone ; wild— 
wild wi’ despair an’ agony. <A strange and awfu’ cry—’twas never 
heard again! a’husht—then came a fierce exultin’ shout, hoarse 
voices terrible to hear, an’ then—against the fair blue sky, blottm 
out a’ its brightness an’ beauty—heavily, slowly rose a pillar 0 
lurid smoke, spreadin’—aye, spreadin’ like a pall abune the toun 
An’ there it clung, coilin’ and wreathin’ about like some phantom 
Shape, that wadna be shaken aff. 

The wonderin’ crew lookit the ane on the ither, an’ then they 
lookit to the toun. 

Under his breath the captain spoke : he asked o’ the little lad, 
could he tell them aught? What meaned von fearfu’ cry, the 


— shout, an’ the hideous smoke, that lookit like a thing ° 
ead. 
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The puir boy trembled in every limb, an’ ower his whitened 
cheek the hot tears ran like rain ; three times he tried to speak, but 
nae sound came frae his lips. At last, wi’ a shudder, he spake—his 
brow knitted, an’ his sma’ hands clenched. 

‘Oh, that I were a mon! I wad hae quenched that fire wi’ 
my bluid! I wad hae hurled back 7’ the cowards’ throats their 
wicked lees! Shame on them for men! to lay their hands on a puir 
lane woman, withouten a friend on earth! bowed down wi’ sorrow 
an’ dule. Nae evil had she ever dune; lanely and puir, she’d nane 
to care for, nane wha cared for her. Whyles I hae passed her 
house; she’d wile me in, an’ then she’d stroke an’ kiss my hair; 
she said my locks were bonnie, an’ that they minded her o’ ane she 
hadna seen for mony years—she micht see never mair ! 

‘But oh, yestreen they seized her; her sma’ white hands they 
binded fast wi’ cruel ropes. I fought for her ; I wad ha’ deed for her ; 
but, oh, I had nae strength—they thrust me aside, an’ said I should 
be whippit for a fule-bairn, for daurin’ to fecht against the law !’’ 

The boy covered his face wi’ his hands an’ sobbit as if his heart 
wad break. But the stranger captain’s face grew deathly white, an’ 
when he spoke his voice was changed an’ broken. 

‘‘ What wicked lees did the say o’ her ? and what—what was her 
name ?”’ 

eg little lad was frighted at the tone, he lookit up, an’ slowly 
said— 

‘They ca’ed her a witcu! but, sir, twas a wicked lee. Had 
~ strang arm been there to fecht for her, puir Grizel had na 

ee'd,”’ 
__ The stranger grippit the boy’s arm as if his fingers had been 0’ 
iron; huskily he gasped out— 

“ What name, what name, my child? for pity, say what name Y* 

Quiverin’ frae heid to fit, the tall strang man bowed down his 
ear to the mouth o’ the little lad. 

A whisper came—but on the husht deck a’ culd hear— 

lt was his mither’s name. 

Bairns, I hae seen: (God grant ye never may) a ship gae down 
in port. In a’ her pride an’ bravery, wi’ sails outspread an’ gaily 
deckit out, wi’ flags, on, on she sailed richt gallantly —when on the 
instant a sound was heard unlike a’ ither sounds—a’ was despair 
an death ! An unseen rock had struck her, she reeled an’ foundered, 
bairns ! She gaed down into the sea, a’ standin’—masts, vey 
‘Preaded sails, an’ flutterin’ flags, an’ a’ the wealth o’ joyous, livin 
hearts within ! a 
oa an even sae wi’ him; the stranger captain reeled be we 

ispered word. The cauld waves o’ despair had sucked up 
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ane hope o’ his life. 
he stood upright. 

Catchin’ the young lad in his“arms, le‘strained him tenderly to 
his heart, wi’ tremblin’ lips he kissed the curly locks, where his 
mither’s kiss had Iain—then said, wi’ a solemn tone— 

‘Gang hame, my bairn, and straight kneel doun at yer livin’ 
mither’s knee, an’ ask Heaven’s grace to make you aye her comfort 
an’ her joy. Unto my dyin’ day I'll pray tor you, dear lad ; God 
and wood angels be wi’ you, for yer luve to her that’s gane ! ° Fare. 
weel, my little Jad.” 

An’ he catched frae aff his ain neck a chain, wi’a watch 0 
vowd, and thrust them into the laddie’s hands. An’ then he turned 
to his erew, that wi’ pityin’ looks were standin’ near. | 

‘* My faithfu’ lads—I’m wae to think o’ grievin’ ony heart this 
day; but ye ken a’! The hope o’ my haill life wrecked i’ the how, 
gaed doun in port; 'ay, lads, gaed doun in port,—Hame have | 
nane—the’ land-breeze' chokes me—I maun awa, awa whar nae 
landsmon’s voice can win. But as ye list, gang forward still- 
mony or few—we'll part gude friends—ye ha’ been faithfu’ lads, an’ 
ilka ane shall hae at partin’ a double wage.’ 

A minute passed—then swittly, silently , but a’ thegither, as f 
at the boatswain’s ca’, the brave lads ran to the capstan, an’ ilka 
mon put his hand to the spokes, an’ lookit round whar the captain 


stood. 
A flush 0’ 


He bowed down in his great agony, an’ then 





clad surprise lightened ower his deathly cheek, an’ 
sudden drops oleamed frae his e’en, an’ slowly rolled doun his 
face. There was nae need o’ words on either side; he bent,his 
heid wi’ a touchin’ grace to his leal and generous crew. 

Wi’ nae ither sound than the rattlin’ chain, and the, steady 
tramp o’ the men, the anchor was quickly weighed. The sorrow!’ 
boy gaed doun alane the ship’ s side to his tbat: 

Like the flitterin’ wings o’ a startled bird, the white sails 0. 
the vessel sune spread out: a’maist like a phantom ship she olided 
awa ; still nae sound heard but the wind e’erhead, an’ the “wash 

the waves below—while on the silent deck a strong mon paced, 
wheel wi’ his agony. 

In his sma’ boat, rockin’ to an’ frae, lang time, the lad g gazed 


after the lessening ship, till, like a dark speck; it passed awa an 
niver mair was seen. 


I hae tellt you 2 true tale, bairns—yon’ s the sowd wateh 30 


chain that Robbie Jeffrey gied to the little 1 for Tam was, BY 
faither, bairns. 
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SEARCHERS AT ST. SHADRACH'’S 


Turrt has been a Timothy Pugh sexton of St. Shadrach’s the 
Greater for over one hundred years. For three generations we have 
been called Timothy, and for three generations. we have been 
sextons; and the incident I am going to tell you about took place 
just previous to my father’s death, and, consequently, previously 
to the parish making me sexton. ‘But the old gentleman, before 
he was taken, was laid up for thirteen months or more; and as I 
had been about the church ever since I, could. walk, had been 
christened, confirmed, and married in it, besides being brought up 
in the Free School, and our having paid rates. and taxes always 
regularly, —considering all these things, you see, it was nothing 
but natural that I should take my father’s place, and fulfil the 
duties just as he had done, till the Easter Day when the old man 
died (he breathed his last while the bells were chiming, as he had 
always prayed to do), and I was (as I say, only naturally again) 
elected to wear the gown with the velvet tippet and buttons, and 
succeed him in the duties of sexton. 

It was just in this interval, which for non-parishioners of St. 
Shadrach’s represents the year eighteen-hundred and forty-six or so, 
that I found, one November morning, a stranger walking to and 
fro on the flags before the west door, impatiently waiting for the 
clock to strike eleven, that he might obtain access to the Vestry 
Room. 

There was nothing at all remarkable in this ; for, as anybody can 
see who reads the black-board in the porch, “ The Clergy attend, every 
day in the week, except Saturday, from 11 to 12, for Clerical Duties ;”’ 
that is, for Baptisms, Churchings, Marriages, Certificate granting, 
and Register searching ; and we think ‘‘ business very slack,’’ as 
Mr. Churchwarden Fowler says, if we have, per diem, less than six 
paying applicants, and twice the number of poor inquirers, who 
s've no other fee but thanks, and if the rector receives less than 
£2 10s. ‘‘lawful British money,’’ whereof I, Timothy Pugh, take 
lourpence in the shilling, To return, however,—this being all in 
the way of business, I thought that there was nothing extraordinary 
i finding a gentleman waiting for me that cold November morning ; 
but directly I looked at. his face, I began to feel unaccountable 


| Mrriosity, and was vexed that he did not tell me quicker what I 


Could do for him amongst the musty registers. 

He was not a very tall man, nor a very short one; not a very 
stout man, nor a very thin one; but, as far as dimensions went, 
‘ety much like other men. It was not, in fact, what one saw in 
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him that made one wonder, but what one did not see. He had no 
eyebrows worth naming, scarcely perceptible lips, and his skin wa 
so colourless and flaccid that his organisation might have dispensed 
with blood altogether. The difficulty was to imagine the course 
adopted by him when it was necessary for him to blush ; one was jp 
charity bound to believe he never did anything whereof he wa 
ashamed. Such was the person who stopped in his promenade along 
the tombstones which named ‘‘ the underlying dead,”’ as I unlocked 
the outer gate, and who took his stand silently by my side, making 
entries in a small green note-book which he carried in his hand, 3 
I searched in my great bunch for the key of the vestry-room. 

I had just found this key (it is near of a size with the organ. 
gallery key, and always puzzles me which is which), and was about 
to ask my bloodless friend’s particular business, when up through 
the opposite gate comes a second gentleman, as great a contrast as 
could well be conceived to the proprietor of the note-book. Red 
faced, red handed, portly, sanguineous, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and a roll in his voice, he accosted me, as soon as I had got sight of 
him, sonorously— 

‘* Not in time to be first served, I see; but a good second at all 
events. Will your business take a very long time, if I may venture 
to put the question, sir ?”’ 

‘Tt depends on circumstances,’’ said our first friend; ‘‘ it might 
be ten minutes—it might be ten hours, perhaps.”’ 

‘T hope it won’t, by Jove, or I shall lose the 12.30 Brighton 
train to a certainty; but there is no use wasting time—will you 
please to attend to that gentleman, sexton ?”’ 

I looked at our friend, and turned to the iron safe. 

‘You wish to search the books, I presume ?”’ 

“Yes'’—he referred to his note-book—‘‘for the entry of the 
burial of one Jared Harbledowne, who died somewhere about 1792.” 

I took out the register of 1792, and put it open at the month af 
January. Just then the curate came in, and a party with a child to 
be christened ; so I was left to watch the gentlemen, and to see how 
many years they searched. 

‘What can I do for you 2?” said I to the stout gentleman. 

‘* Certificate of burial of Susanna Plumridge, who died 1683.’ 

I placed the book before him. It is a very curious old registel, 
with many remarkable people’s names in it; but the present inves- 
tigator of it was clearly no antiquarian, for the old-fashioned spelling 
puzzled him amazingly, and he kept asking me to read words fot 
him, and to explain contractions and account for omissions, 4 
give him all kinds of assistance, in a manner quite embarrassi0g » 
for it is our rule that the sexton only helps in the search of the 
party who comes in first, and I was busy looking over the left-han 
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pages of the 1792 register, while the note-book man looked over the 
right-hand ones. And hiking always to do one thing at a time, it 
was particularly tiresome to be hurried off to look for Plumridges 
when I had just got into the habit of looking for Harbledownes ; and 

indeed, our stout friend did so fume and chatter, and drop his 
spectacles, and lose his place, and otherwise agitate himself, that 
[felt persuaded he must inevitably miss the name if it were really 
entered there. Very differently did the punctual man proceed in his 
investigation. ‘There was no doubt he was a thorough man of 
business, for he searched so carefully. He looked down every page 
twice; he put his thumb-nail (which was bitten very much by the 
way) on every single entry, and repeated every name in an audible 
whisper. He looked twice at every page which had a name 
beginning with a J, or an H in it, and appealed to me to read the 
lines where the ink was pale, or the writing unintelligible. Mean- 
while, our stout friend was enduring torments. He shuffled and 
sidled, fidgeted and flustered, and took out his watch, and fluffed up 
his hair with his hand, and smacked his lips, and blew his nose, and 
whistled and hummed tunes, and kicked his heels, and, folding his 
hands, beat a tattoo with his thumbs on his stomach ; in short, to all 
appearance wriggled through fifty-eight as uncomfortable minutes 
as I can well conceive possible. The curate was engaged during 
this time in different services; for after the baptism a wedding 
party came in unusually late that morning, and I had to help 
the searcher, who, having come in first, was entitled to be first 
served. So nobody could attend to the second applicant, my stout 
friend, and he was obliged to look by himself, which made the 
process doubly tedious. 

The silence was at last broken. 

; “T have looked through ten years,” said the bloodless man, 
going backwards from 1792 to 1782 ; that will be—how much ?”’ 

. ‘* Five and sixpence,”’ said I, adding the accustomed explana- 
ton—“ one-shilling for the first year, and sixpence for each succeed- 
Ing one,”’ 7 
__ Lfancy I must try to obtain more precise information; my 
informant is convinced Jared Harbledowne was buried in this parish 
trom the minute and circumstantial recollections of his only 
Surviving sister. Your church is open to-morrow, I believe?” I 
said that it was. 

' Good morning! I am sorry to have interfered with your busi- 
hess, sir.”’ He said this in a sardonic tone, and with a grim bow 
disappeared out of the vestry-room. The clock struck twelve as he 
Went out. 

a, isno time, Isuppose, to look through any more years for 
want ¢’’ said the second comer, ruefully. 
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““ My orders are to close punctually at twelve.’’ 

“Very well, I will come to-morrow; but 1t is confoundedly jp. 
convenient. With your help I could have looked through twenty 
years.” And he bustled off, sneezing and coughing out defiant 
stern chases, as it were, ina manner belligerent and tempestuous, 

I went home, as usual, and thought nothing about the two mep- 
but the next morning they came again, and almost the same soene 
was enacted by them. Our blvodless friend was provokingly early, 
our stout friend unluckily late; and the rule, “first come firs 
served,’ was again acted on to his perplexity and discomfitur, 
Searcher One was sardonic; Searcher ‘'wo was choleric. It was 
exactly, in fact, like the preceding day ; so like, that it resembled 
the performance of a play which had been demanded for repetition a 
second evening. Precisely the same dry reticence was the charac. 
teristic of the punctual man ; precisely the same irritable restlessnes 
marked the late one. The clock struck twelve, and found them in 
the same state as it had found them on the previous day. Searcher 
One had discovered nothing ; Searcher Two had discovered nothing. 
Both departed on their several ways, and I locked up the church and 
went home. This happened on a Friday, so for two days there was 
no vestry work. On Monday they came; and again on Tuesday: 
the bloodless man saturnine ; the sanguineous man boisterous—ant 
so on the next day, and the next, and the next through a pouring 
rain, through a blinding mid-London fog. So regularly did the two 
come, that I should have as soon thought of the curate disappoint 
ing us. As was natural, they grew quite used to meeting, and 
exchanged little civilities and jokes with each other at last; but 
they never went beyond the church-porch together, as the stout 
man’s way always lay to the west, and the note-book man’s Wa 
citywards. 

This lasted for three weeks and two days. They searched for 
such a number of people! Jared Harbledowne and his eight 0D 
Susanna Plumridge and her five sisters, were abandoned quite early 
in the day ; and then they began to look for these people’s relations, 
never mind how many removes off—uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, nieces, nephews, tenth cousins, 
sixteenth cousins ;—any mortal man whose name had been Harble. 
downe—any mortal woman whose name had been Plumridge, 4? 
peared to be worth inquiring after. But none were ever found. 

I puzzled over it at odd times very much, and wondered what 
fortunes the Harbledownes and Plumridges must have left to make 
it worth while to take so much pains to prove their deaths, an 
whether they were any relation to each other? and (if any) what 
and why they were reported to have been buried in St. Shadrach' 
the Greater, when they had never lived in it; for neither my father 
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nor I had ever heard. the name, though we had been:ratepayers se 







































in. many years. All these things I turned over and over, as I walked 

uty from my house to church, and from church home, but found, of 

aut course, no solution whatever to my perplexity. 

. At length the solution came, however, and in this wise. 

LL It was Sunday night, and I had ‘“ turned into’”’ bed, but 

ue FF = omehow, I could not sleep a wink. Whether it was anxiety 

ly; about the illness in the house, or whether it was a presenti. Ris 
ist ment, or whether it was indigestion, I do not know; but F ai 
ue. sleep I could not. At last, about one o'clock, as I guessed : 
was afterwards, I dropped off to sleep—not a refreshing sleep, for I 

led began to dream directly such a fantastical queer dream : I fancied 

whe I saw father, and the rector, and the churchwardens, and myself, 

“ trying to put out a fire that was burning the chancel part of the old 

-— church down, and that as fast as we got it under with buckets of 

ue water, the two men who had been searching the registers for the 

her past three weeks poured oil out of two great silver flagons which 

ny. they carried, and made the flames blaze up higher and fiercer, and 

aud roar and hiss louder and more angrily, than they had done before 

we our people began to damp them. I seemed to make efforts to stop 

ay: the rascals, I recollect ; but they slipped away through the flames 

and or anywhere when I tried to catch them; and I woke up into sudden 

ing consciousness of two facts: first, that my poor old father, half 

= dressed, was standing by my bed calling my name, and shaking me ; 

1D 


secondly, that the church bell was clanging away as I had never 


and heard it before, making my dream seem a reality. 
but The work of helping my poor trembling father back to bed, and 
om putting on my coat and trousers, was only delayed, I fear, by exe- 
way crations at my own stupid sleepiness. Not ten minutes, however, 
were wasted, and I was out in the streets, keys in hand, hurrying 
for down Church Lane. My first sensation on getting sight of St. 
ons, Shadrach’s was one of intense thankfulness. . I had fully expected 
arly to find the streets as light as day, and Sir Christopher Wren’s 
oS, dear old tower encircled with bickering flames. But the night had 
ers, no unnatural garishness. . —- , 
At once I was sensible of an odd reaction. From extreme 


terror I felt almost an inclination to laughter. My tragedy was 
ap. become a comedy. Sonfebody had been shut up in the church, I 
Supposed, and, unable to sleep contentedly in the churchwarden’s 
pew, with a pulpit cushion for a pillow, had grown frightened at the 
o« gloom and loneliness, and determined to get released by terrifying 
0 entire neighbourhood ! 

T reached the iron gates, and undid the padlock very delibe- 

rately, pausing a moment before I began to turn the key of the 


West door... There were: voices inside. More thanone person, then, 
I~s K 
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had been shut up! Thatrendered the disturbance still more Unpar. 
donable. Perhaps, though, it might be the man talking to hin. 
self to keep up his courage; a fellow who would knock me oy 
of my first sleep in this unjustifiable manner would be capabk 
of any wanton stupidity. I listened again. The voices were 
distinct that they could not come from one person. Just then 
an important omission on my part occurred to me. I had bee 
so possessed with the idea of finding the church blazing like » 
bonfire, that I had come out of my house without a light; and 
how did I know what I might find inside? One look more, | 
fancied that through the keyhole a narrow gleam flashed for a 
second. I looked again, but there was nothing of the sort. 
Just as I was hesitating whether to run home and get my lan. 
tern, a policeman passed; I called him inside the rails, and un. 
locked the door. ‘There was nothing unusual im the porch, or 
nave, or vestry, so we went up to the belfry—which, | ought 
to say, is close to the muniment, or strong-room. As we went 
up the steps we heard voices in fierce altercation, muttered oaths, 
and the stamping of feet, as of two persons struggling. 

We rushed in—the policeman with his staff out ; I with a poker 
from the vestry fender. The sight we saw was curious indeed. 

On the floor, his hands tied behind him with a bell-rope, and 
bleeding from a scientifically-administered blow over the eye, was 
an ill-looking, sturdily-built fellow in a fustian jacket, writhing 
with pain, and venting impotent fury in oaths and blasphemies. 
In the centre of the room, engaged in a furious struggle, were two 
other men, one of whom ~ saw at a glance to be my bloodless friend, 
the proprietor of the green note-book—the laborious investigator of 
the pedigree of the Harbledownes. The other combatant—who at 
the moment we entered was evidently getting the worst of it—I did 
not recognise for some moments, and then only by his voice, as the 
sanguineous man of choleric temper, the persevering but impatient 
Inquirer into the genealogy of the Plumridges. 

A few talismanic signs and words made us understand which 
side we were to take, and in five minutes from the time of ou 
landing in the belfry, the bloodless man and his accomplice wel 
most artistically handcuffed ; and our gallant friend, who, freed 
from rouge, a false scalp, and bushy grey whiskers, stood * ¢™ 
fest” as the renowned detective police officer, Sharpus, had € 
plained everything to the following effect :-— 

a from information received,” he (the D.P.O.) had been led to 
believe that an attempt was shortly to be made to rob the Church 
of St. Shadrach the Greater of its costly and celebrated Communi 


plate. The principal person in the affair was the Knight of the 
Bloodless Countenance, and, in order to obtain an accurate know 
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ledge of the whereabouts of the muniment and plate-room, as well 
as with a view to obtain casts wherein to make false k a er 
cupboards, safes, &c., he had visited the vestry for the eys of the 
weeks under pretence of searching the registers. The ee a 
officer was to prevent his taking an impression of ae of the 
would have rendered detection very difficult; and th . which 
a similar pretence of requiring certificates of burials, h “ ee 
him narrowly. Tired with the delay, the pliable r o ew 
up his first plan, and determined to resort to the lisse om 
artistic method of forcing the lock of the vestry d msier a less 
however, was not to be thrown out. He dana 4 th aa 
night was the time of the proposed burglar = + at Sunday 
the outside of the building with unusual ee : =e watched 
pea rare suspicion, and onda time eemanaes 
rascals to deter the attempt ; ae? a 
of attending: Divine ini se a = re — expedient 
— corner behind a gallery pillar and Ean renter ste 
own in one of the hi eee ; i 
When the building poh or tary ae aan “en ot 
lurking-place, and k he ealleer en out of his 
let the aiems ae od “tha. tot heen a intending to 
prisoners for the night. They had heiedes et — 
in the side aisle, so the ‘‘ mouse tr D9 amen “ee window 
i and he was obliged to aided ee rene it, had 
eading to th op of the steps 
stunned, and heey 2 ppt or per a 
the vestry, as lithe as a serpent snr aa _ nes okt friend of 
enough for him alone; and (the aaa * as Iron, was quite 
of recovery) he th ought nip aapagi _— punished giving signs 
Nie” awe and give the alarm by pulling a es 
lost of : ‘ 
were added by the D.P.O. cnanueia —— 
over a bowl of capital haan Pi ee a 
and overseers of St. Shadrach’s, oa eae een ee 
hious friend a gold snuff-b h’s, past and present, gave our inge- 
diligent conservation a the tiny with a suitable inscription, for his 
As for the two rascals he hel pre a oie 
man stunned by Sharpus eo given us 80 much trouble, the 
three years’ impris pus was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
had been ‘anti sey iet the other rascal, who, as it turned out, 
really bore the name oa alf-a-dozen attempts equally hazardous, 
under several strata ; em Harbledowne, though this lay bedded 
circle, he had been ‘ aliases ; and for some time, 1D his own select 
quet of “The Fe — by the suggestive but zoological soubri- 
his last offen wees The attempt at sacrilege, however, was 
ce up to the present date, for he is now (as the news- 
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papers say) ‘‘ expiating his outrageous violation of the laws of his 
country by a long term of rigorous penal servitude.” 

And now comes the strangest part of the whole story. 

About six months after the trial of the two men, I read in the 
second column of The Times the following advertisement :— 


‘‘NEXT OF KIN.—Harsiepowne.—£20,000. Fifty pounds 
Reward. Wanted, relatives of Henry and Selina Harble. 
downe (Brother and Sister), and of Jared Harbledowne, 
their cousin, livmg in London, 1799; and of George, 
William, Frederic, and Peter Harbledowne, brothers and 
son of Jared Harbledowne. £50 reward to whoever shall 
forward the address of the relatives. Apply, by letter, to 
Eldon Charge, Esq., Solicitor, Gray’s Inn, W.C.” 


The case to which the advertisement related was a very curious 
and interesting one, as the pages of the “‘SixpenNy Magazine” 
may some day show; and Sharpus, who was (of course) employed 
in it, told me that Peter H. was the only member of a large York- 
shire family of whom any trace could be discovered; and, conse. 
quently, that if he had kept himself honest and respectable, the 
lipless and eyebrowless ‘‘ Man of the Note-book ”’ would have been, 
at this moment, instead of a convict in the prison at Chatham, the 
fortunate inheritor of £20,000! 

Yes, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ I fancy we might find 
that to be the moral of every life; ‘tis certainly the one to be 
deduced from the fate of the “ Searchers at St. Shadrach’s.”’ 


For once you have a homily from the Vestry instead of the 
Pulpit! 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FALL 


Aone and delightful visit was drawing to a close, when one morn- 
ing, shortly after the six-o’clock bells had rang the hour, I started 
for a solitary walk from Warwick to the site of the cell where the 
hermit-hero Guy ended his days; now occupied by the mansion of 
the Percies. 

My mind was dwelling upon the poetic fancies so beautifully 
expressed in that wondrous production of a boy-poet, ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ 
and as I walked along I mused upon the spirit-revelations of the 
past, present, and future. The trees that bordered the hedgerows 
appeared dimly through the white morning mist, which, enveloping 
everything, favoured my spectral fancies more than anything else 
could have done. There were few. people astir at that early morn- 
ing hour, and in uninterrupted solitude I reached the avenue that 
fronts the house at Guy’s Cliff. 

The stone masonry of the mansion, with the gleam of statuary 
amidst beds of scarlet and blue, appeared dimly at the far end, and 
through the twisted arms of the trees overhead and amongst the 
sleeping branches glided the ghostly mist in spiral, wreathlets-like, 
spectral shades, guarding the fabulous mystery of the past; manes 
of departed spirits revisiting the haunts of their life-time. 

As I turned thoughtfully, and walked onwards, the spirit of 
silence seemed to have stolen the sound from my foot-falls, so deep 
was the stillness that reigned around; but as I proceeded the low 
boom of falling water erew gradually upon my ear, and I turned 
down the lane to the mill, feeling no longer alone, though still no 
animal life presented itself. I stayed to watch the turning of the 
huge millwheel and the fall of a million crystal drops, wondering at 
the mossy vegetable life the action of the water produced upon the 
Stones : surely one needs not look far for the spirit of poetry,—the 
very air we breathe, the ground we tread on, the water we drink, 
could furnish the most wonderful subjects for the sweetest bard that 
ever sung. 

But to dream over the water-wheel was not the object of my walk, 
and turning I saw with a thrill of delight the dancing foam on the 
Waters, incontestible proof that the water was falling over the fletcher. 
Close to the fall, the stem of a willow-tree stretches partly over the 
water from the bank. Here was my seat, under the shade of the 
heavily-foliaced trees above, Guy’s Cliff House rising like some 
dream fabrication in the distance through the silver mist, the sheet of 
Water intervening with a single swan, like a huge snowball, sleeping 
©n its surface, and the music of the fall ringing in my ears. 
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I have occupied that seat, or the bench under the willows, when 
the moon flung its golden light upon the water, in the still brichte 
glory of the sun’s refulgent beams ; but I never saw Guy’s Cliff as 
I saw it that morning, with the keen morning air tingling » 
veins, and flushing my cheeks, and the creeping shades of the mis 
hanging like guardian angels over the falls. 

I tried to imagine a romantic tale with a miller’s lovey 
daughter for the heroine, but even though I got so far as to see g 
lovely face with a halo of golden hair floating upon the waters, the 
incident seemed too common-place. Then I dreamed of Guy and 
his fair Feelicia, until my spirit became imbued with the past, and 
cowled monks glided beneath the shades of the trees; and the 
spirit-music of their services trembled in the air. Was it fancy 
alone that wrought an ethereal form out of the water-spray and 
the mist that hung over the fall? Certainly it grew dream-like 
upon my vision, the white foam curling in snowy drapery at the 
spirit-feet, and I heard a silver-toned voice above the boom of the 
falling water. 

‘Frail mortal, why speculate upon the secrets of the past! 
Surely the present and the future affords ample scope for the energies 
with which you are gifted; nay, needs, demands them.”’ 

Reader, have you ever shrunk with a nameless dread from the 
invisible future, dallying in the present, dreaming of the past! If 
so, you may guess the spirit in which I had set forth that morning. 
Incidents had occurred that raked up old memories, the remembrance 
of weaknesses I had long since thought conquered, and I dreaded to 
go iorth to grasp the shadowy hand of the future. It was a season 
of vanquished bravery all must feel at times, for who that his 
cherished a wild dream in their childhood, allowing it to grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their strength, can boast of its 
accomplishment! Our life’s teaching requires that it should be 
otherwise. ‘Then bravely as one may step forwards, taking and 
accomplishing each duty as it comes, there are times when the 
spirit sinks, and the wearied mind refuses the stimulating spur, when 
lite seems a burden, and we blindly wish for death. As we grow older 
we become harnessed, as it were, to the daily round of duties ; thelr 
monotony makes them welcome. We crave and care for les 
change but, oh! the harnessing! Happy the spirit whose equ 
nimity is certain, who, though it does not enjoy any of the sublime 
flights of the more gifted, is at least safe from the abysses 
despondency so common to the latter. 

_ The water rippled over the fletcher, and fell. The spray sp! 

into my face, and the silver voice sano— 
sa I have seen generations come and go. I have seen the babe 

grow into the man, and the man become grey and ripe for the sickle 
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of death. Season after season has renewed the foliage on these 
panks, and they are ever alike to me. In the contemplation of the 
march of time, what are mortals and their petty thoughts and feel- 
ings? What are the griefs of those who died a hundred years ago 
to you? What will yours be a hundred years hence? Revelling 
in the blessed consciousness of immortality, what will seem the 
trivial joys and sorrows of this existence? They are wise who, 
with their eyes fixed steadfastly upon that future, walk forwards 
with their hopes anchored upon the great Spirit of Life. Faith is 
sublime! Dependency glorious !”’ 

The colour leaped to my face, the tears to my eyes. 

“Oh! blessed spirit, teach me resignment, meekness to trust, 
and courage to go forwards with unshrinking steps !”’ 

The misty shade rose hovering over the falls. 

‘‘Draw your sunshine from whence mine falls, only from 
Heaven. Lean on the blessed hope vouchsafed only to mortals, 
which we spirits can but recognise and worship. Even as I sing, 
ever, ever grasp the knowledge of eternity, and hold fast to it, as 
the drowning mariner to the plank; it will make small troubles 


vanish, and great ones less. Live but to die. Cast perplexities over 
your shoulder ; go forth hoping.”’ 

I buried my face in my hands. There was more moisture on 
my face than that occasioned by the spray from the falls. As 
I lifted it a sunbeam darted forth; the mist vanished, and the spirit 
Was gone, 

I looked my last upon the falling water, the mansion with the 
morning sun gleaming upon its windows, the old grey mill, and 
departed with the echo of the fall ringing in my years—ever, ever! 

Is it possible to look up to heaven without catching somewhat 
of its sublimity? Can one contemplate eternity without expe- 
riencing the expansiveness of soul engendered by such thoughts ? 
Who shall say that the Spirit of the Fall had not caused the bound- 
ing lightness of my step as I sped homewards, nor the bright eyes 
that betokened the light heart with which I set to the duties of the 
day? To those who object to the fancifulness of my sketch, let me 


say that by the spirit I meant but to embody the idew of the 
waterfall, 
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One word before I begin, Ifyou are bent on ‘‘ astonishing the Browns,” 
or going down to some fashionable sea-side place to stare and 
be stared at, please to pass on to the next article. What I have to 
say will not do you any good—it is not at all meant for you. If 
you’re a sucking millionaire you may skip the next few pages, unless, 
indeed, you happen to be in search of a new sensation ; and then, 
as you will see, I am the man for you. But I assume you are, 
like myself, a man anxious to do the best with very small means, 
who ‘gets a change’ every other year at the least, not from love 
of change, but because a sedentary life makes it impossible. for 
him to live without it. Perhaps you’re a clerk (one whose home has 
not been made desolate by ruthless ‘‘ bears’’) ; and so I,a poor clene, 
a good many of whose hours are daily spent perforce im bad air, 
have a fellow-feeling with you, as, indeed, I ought to have, for after 
all we differ only in that one small vowel: our designations mean 
the same ; they were the very same in the old days when clergymen 
were the only people who could do much in the way of writing. 
I’ve wanted a holiday for many a year. It’s all very well to go 
with all the children to some farm-house. They get on wonderfully, 
supposing it’s all right with the water and the drainage—which 1 
isnot, by the way, in nine farm-houses out of ten: a lovely place we 
were at on a hill-top one of those dry summers lost all its wate! 
after a fortnight’s drought, and when the rain came on we found 
a connection had been established between the well and the manure 
tank. ‘The farmer’s wife died, and I had English cholera fearfully. 
But, at its best, a farm-house is a slow place for a man who doesn't 
know over-much about stock and crops. The tendency of a change, 
too, is, by throwing domestic arrangements out of gear, to make 
him a more or less amateur head nurse; and so he doesn’t quite 
get the sort of thing which will set him up for the rest of the year. 
So this year I left wife and bairns (except my eldest boy) m4 
cottage on a down, newly built, and therefore safe sanitarily, and 
set off on a trip in which I can thoroughly recommend you to follow 
me. My destination was Bangor, where I had friends from India 
waiting for me; but, by the kindness of the G. W. R. (and I 
believe other railways are just as kind, only living on their line 

feel bound to go by them) I had five routes open to me at pretty 
much the same cost. I could have gone to Swindon, and through 
the beautiful Stroud valley on to Cheltenham - or Icould have pushed 
on for ‘* New Passage,”’ and, crossing near where the Romans (1m 
whose days Bristol was not) used to cross, could have made my WY 
by Newport, past ‘‘ Caerleon on the Usk”—King Arthur's tow? 
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with his round table (a Roman amphitheatre, they say) still ex- 
tant, and on by Hereford ; or, to leave other ways out, I could have 
done what I did, go round by Didcot and Oxford and Birmingham, 
and all through that wonderful ‘‘ Black Country’’ to Shrewsbury. 
Here, as is often the case, the longest way round is the shortest in 
the end. For my simple tourist’s ticket I came express nearly three 
uarters of the way ; and as I knew all the places on the other roads, 
quick travelling, with no stoppage long enough to get out and 
lionise anything, suited me best. For young travellers, the per- 
mission to ‘* break the journey’’ at all the chief points of interest is 
most valuable : it enables them to get some notion of that England 
over which we run at such helter-skelter speed, often forgetting that, 
if it has not any towns so full of interest as many in France and 
Germany, still every cathedral town, at least. is worth half a day’s 
delay. From Shrewsbury I had two routes. Round by Chester 
was old ground, being the iron way to Ireland. I’ve even done 
what everybody ought to do who has not—seen Chester Cathedral 
since its last restoration. The outside is still as mouldering as ever 
—looks as though it was made of cakes of Old Brown Windsor 
soap, and had been sunk for a few days to the bottom of the Dee: 
but inside it is gorgeous ; and if you were fortunate enough to have 
John Williams for your cicerone, you'll not regret your visit. We 
had come up from Newport to see the Dublin Exhibition, and got 
out for three hours at Chester. By the time we had fixed on 
our quarters it was almost dark on a wet August night, just 
when the weather broke, and that strangely unseasonable 
sleet came down. However, we are enthusiasts; I want 
to make anybody up to doing a good deal at a pinch. So off we 
set to see the outside of the old dark-brown cathedral. Strangely 
enough, the transept-door was open ; so we walked in, and were look- 
ing at the stained glass in the nave, rapidly growing dim, even 
beyond due religious dimness, when up came Mr. Williams, and 
said he wag going to lock the door,—was only there so late because 
he'd been making up some accounts. We were walking off most 
obediently, when he repented, and asked ‘‘ if he might make so 
bold,” where we came from? I told him; and he said he thought 
we looked like people from a distance, and if we would stay, it 
would give him great, pleasure to show us what little could be 
seen. So he lighted the gas in the Lady Chapel, and we saw the 
frescoes, Byzantine in their gilding, of the reredos; and the roof, 
Picked out with colour, like that of the Temple Church; and the 
Steen; and the north transept, with its monuments ; standing 

ore one of which, says Mr. Williams: ‘“ There’s a gentleman, 
who, Pll engage, has made you very uncomfortable. I shouldn't 
Wonder if he had kept you out of bed a good many hours beyond 
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your proper time.”’ Of course, I could not make out that it Was 
Bishop Pearson—‘‘ Pearson on the Creed,’’ well known to candi. 
dates for ordination—whom he meant—though I might have re, 
membered the tomb, rich in all the blue, and red, and gold of 
Skidmore’s richest style, at the 62 Exhibition. Then we had 4 
controversy about why seraphs’ wings are red, and cherubs’ blue; 
and I found somebody had given Mr. Williams chapter and verse 
about it out of Mrs. Jameson. So, by the time we'd said ‘‘ Good. 
bye,” it was quite dark ; and we were obliged to notice, as best we 
could, the ‘‘ rows,’’ which form a kind of double way along so many 
of the streets, and look as if the front drawing-room had been cut 
away, and the back turned into a second row of shops, in front of 
which you walk. One good thing is, that in many of the new 
buildings at Chester—the grand hotel, and others—they are keeping 
up the style appropriate to our one really medizeval-looking city. But 
this time I didn’t care to go by Chester; so, finding it would only 
cost a shilling more to vary the route, I stopped at Ruabon, took 
the branch to Llangollen (they kept us nearly an hour), and got in 
much before eleven p.m. On the road, remember how different 
in the real original ‘‘ White Horse—he by Farringdon, in the valeof 
Blackmore, whom Tom Hughes wrote about the ‘‘ scouring”’ of= 
looked from those further West, which Dr. Alsop, of Calne, remodelled 
some hundred years ago: not a horse at all, you would say, did not 
know that he was meant for one. Oxford, too, looked far less grand than 
in the old days when, having seen fewer men and cities, one thought 
its spires and college walls, the ne plus ultra of sublimity. How 
could people build such a horribly ugly town as Banbury ! No 
wonder it was a nest of Puritans. And Leamington, what is there 
in it that anyone should choose it as his ‘‘ watering-place?”’ Aud 
why are all the houses in Warwick merely cottages? Surely that 
grand castle, and that beautiful church tower didn’t need to be set 
oft by the meanness of the buildings round. How is it, again, that 
south of Warwick, right in the middle of England, is a largish bit 
of water, dotted with gorse, yet seemingly not different in nature 
from the red earth round it? Do they keep it as a sample of out 
English forest of Ardennes? Birmingham is a doleful place ® 
lo kk out on a damp night, when the smoke is lying heavily over It 
Lhe rail, too, takes you through such a very poor quarter that you 
have to collect your thoughts before you can realise that Birming 
ham, as it is far away the healthiest, so it is, for the working 
the most prosperous of our large towns. Families don’t all work at 
the same thing. If buttons are down, side-combs and guns 3” 
up; and so, though Tom and Jessy make no wages, the father an! 
the other girls bring in enough to tide them all over the slack tim® 
Then there are no ‘cellars ” at Bumingham, and none of 
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as Preston ‘‘ wynds.”’ I believe they’ve never had the cholera though 
i. it has raged all round them. But we only stay long enough to 
e read the huge poster about ‘‘ the new plant, Raphanus Candatus, 
of three seeds half-a-guinea, seven seeds a guinea,’’ and to wonder 
a who has guineas to spend so recklessly, and whether it can ever 
@; “nay,” either to buy or sell the costly vegetable. On through 
8 the Black Country—one continuous town, with smoke, and brick- 
Ml. dust, and coal-dust, and greenish heaps of pounded clay, where it 
we would seem as if grass cut never grew again, and pools 
ny of discoloured water where the black country children are paddling, 
out and fields of grass and corn thriving amid it all, and neat houses 
af —warm, ugly, red brick affairs, each in its own paddock—evidently 
¢w @ the homes of the men who set all this human and iron machinery 
ng going. By the way, I should like to thank the man who made the 
ut roof to Wolverhampton Station ; I never saw so wide a stretch of 
aly thin iron girders without the slighest need of intervening support. 
00k > Wolverhampton passed, there is a short stretch of ‘‘country”’ 
” before Coalbrook-Dale begins, with its bigger furnaces and still 
ent heavier smoke. Here’s the Wrekin next—‘‘ Friends all round the 
eof Wrekin,’’ says the hospitable Salopian, and little thinks he is pre- 


serving an old British word—preserved rather differently in the 


led Roman Uriconium, where they have been finding so much lately. 
vi Shrewsbury does not do itself justice from the rail. You just see 
a the spires and the Severn; but I hope you'll get out some time, 
o 


8 and go about the school, and down to Haughmond Abbey, by the 
low battle-field, and up to Owen Glendower’s oak, and on to the 









No “bower,” and other places famous in the Shrewsbury show. Too 
im dark to see much about Chirk, except that it must be very fine 
w country, At Llangollen good luck takes us to Mrs. Hughes, of the 
4" Temperance Hotel,’”’ close by the bridge. Yes, I told you I was 
a a poor cleric ; and though, if I have no choice between a first and a 
bit ‘econd-rate inn, I choose the former, feeling sure that I should pay 
ua cn much for worse fare in the other. Still, there’s quite another 
pL sort of inn, found in villages in England, and towns in Wales, 
aD Which suits my pocket much better than the ‘‘ Royal’’ or ‘‘ Rail- 
” Way Hotel.” Mrs. Hughes will get me a bottle of porter; she 
r it. Won't mind me smoking a pipe in the kitchen by the fire; she'll 
ite sive me the cleanest of beds for a shilling, and a breakfast in a neat 
wd little parlour, with a gorgeous tea-tray—David, harping among @ 
or Tow of gothic pillars—displayed against the wall. Said breakfast, 
‘ka with three kinds of cake, bread, and two delicate little chops, costs 
‘i mg fifteen-pence. Really, Mrs. Hughes, you are a model hostess ! 
os Up betimes, my boy and I. These hills all round are very fine. 
et 1s the river bed, with its rocks, and rushing water, and old Gothic 






bridge. The worst of Llangollen (I hope you are up to the myste- 
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ries of the double ‘‘h,” and call it ‘‘ Hlangothlen’’) is the horrible 
new houses. Why is the art of house-building in rows quite 
extinct? We can do a church or chapel now, or a town-hall (they 
are building a fine one here), or a detached mansion ; but a row 
seems bound to be mean, and pretentious, and ill-contrived. Here 
is a ‘‘terrace;’’ shops below, with heavy cornices, grained or 
marbled (how I hate that ‘‘ marbling!’ Who would fancy that 
real marble could stay up a second in those very poor cast-iron 
brackets?) Above are the drawing-rooms—to let; and, for me, 
they might continue “ to let” till the whole crumbles down, which 
won't be very long, I fancy, seeing they are barely half-brick thick. 
There’s something better—the old castle, Castell Dinas Bran, the 
first on the hill over the River Brin. But really we can see it so 
well, there’s no need to pull that long mile up to it. Let’s go to 
Vale Crucis Abbey, just two miles off. It rains; but we go on, 
and just have time to look at the tall lancets, and the rose windows, 
and the fish-ponds, and to get back in time for the train. First, 
however, good Hughes gives us bread-and-butter sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs. You know I told you mine was to be cheap 
travelling. The rail runs through very fine hills, beside rushing 
streams, to Corwen, whence our tickets entitle us to coach-ride to 
Caernarvon. It is the old London and Holyhead road, splendidly 
engineered in parts. Now, of course, the ruins are here shadows of 
what they were; but, they say, the railway will never be taken 
further on. From Corwen to Bettws-y-Coed is as thinly peopled a 
country as any 1§Kurope. Coach travelling has its advantages: 
from the box-seat, you ‘‘ see the country,”’ and an intelligent driver 
is a pleasant companion now. <A “gleamy day,” too, is un- 
doubtedly the best for getting fine effects in mountain country. 
But I can’t say it was pleasant to be perched for nearly seven hours 
on a damp seat, with gleams few and far between, and storms of 
rain and sleet (well on in July, remember), much too heavy and 
persistent Still, it was fine country when once the dull, bleak 
piece jus’ after Corwen—cold and wild, and yet not grand—was 
passed. Ana it was some satisfaction that the Swallow F all, just 
beyond Bettws-y-Coed, was in splendid order. Capel Curig Lake 
was disappointins—so bare and desolate, yet with no hills close to it. 
Either give me something soft down to a water’s edge, like Grass- 
mere or Ture Lake, Killarney, or else let the cliffs close grandly and 
darkly in, as at Wast-water. Idon’t like a lake like Capel Curig, 
that seems just scooped out of the middle of a orassy common. All 
would, Tam sure, have looked very different had there been any sun. 
As it was I grumbled even at Llanberis Pass. We couldn’t see 
Snowdon; and Moel Siabod is a poor substitute for his majesty, 
and the mountains on each side of the Pass seemed to slope away 
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too far, except justin the centre, where that huge mass of castellated 
rock stands up. How much grander than mean-looking Dolwydde- 
lan, just under Moel Siabod, where Llewellyn was born, and where 
the last stand of all was made against Edward the First ! Our Ched- 
dar (do you know it?) is quite ditferent from Llanberis. Tt has 
almost perpendicular walls of rock, like some Derbyshire dale much 
magnified. lLlanberis struck me as inferior to the Gap of Dunloe, 
behind Killarney Lakes. I could see nothing near it that promised 
to be so fine as Cwm Du (Black George) or the Hag’s Glen; I am 
no Kerryman, so you may take my word about the superiority of the 
Irish pass. Yet it was very grand even in such weather; and the 
lakes at the far end, with Owen Glendower’s castle of Doldaben and 
Assheton Smith’s vast slate quarries, pleased us much. Strange 
to see such vast works in an almost utter solitude. The 2,000 
workmen are taken to and fro along a tram-road to their village 
Menai. Here you may carry out Byron to the letter, and ‘‘ take 
the lilies given to thee ;’’ for the marshes round are enamelled with 
the lively white water-lilies, and lots of little boys are sure to beset 
the coach with bunches of them. At Caernarvon we did the mag- 
niticent. Our coach put up at the “‘ Sportsman,’’ where the coffee- 
room (upstairs) is seventy-five feet by forty, and twenty-six high— 
one ot the finest rooms I ever saw. Here, a “‘strong-tea’’ (as they call 
it in the Highlands) cost them more than a day’s entertainment with 
Mrs. Hughes. Bad weather is expensive in many ways; you spoil 
your clothes, and you must eat and drink more than you need when 
it is fine. We had had a cold dinner at the Waterloo Inn, Bettws- 
y-Coed, just by the iron bridge which tells us it was put up in 
the same year as the battle, and Ihad gone in for beer and whiskey- 
and.water (both dearer in the Principality than with us) ; but we 
did our duty at it notwithstanding. I don’t wonder at their taking 
so much trouble to watch their corn and hayricks, braiding 
them down so beautifully as to extort the unwilling praise of our 
English driver. I saw an oat field full of little pyramids of stones, 
and, asking why,I was told “ they’re too lazy to carry them off.”’ 
‘* But look at their thatching!’’ “‘ Yes, two things they do well, 
thatch and build stone-walls - but a Welshman doesn’t like 
work for all that.’’ A lordly man our driver, magnificent in his 
ideas. Not of the Mr.-Weller-senior, class; but like the Peytons 
and others, who did it for the fun of the thing. He has a rare eye 
for the beautiful. That little girl at ‘‘ the Waterloo’’ is the only one 
I’ve seen worth looking at in all North Wales; and he was clearly 
on the very best terms with her. Perhaps his dispraise does not 
extend to Welsh women ; they certainly are as indefatigable knitters 
as the Germans or French. In Caernarvon there is nothing to see 
but the castle. You know who was born there? It is one of the 
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finest of the many fine castles in our island. The worst of it is the 
living rooms are, with us, so universally destroyed; abroad you 
see how the place looked when people were in it. A coach is 
starting for Pwlheli: I wish I could go, and would recommend you 
not to leave it out. That under side of the Caernarvonshire ‘‘ beak’’ 
is said to be the grandest coast-line in Wales. The Hitel (‘“ Rivals’ 
people call them, but the name is the same as that of the Moselle 
voleanic district) looked so grand at a distance that I long to 
cet nearer to them. ‘They are full of British remains; and are so 
made up of iron that they draw the needle quite out ot its line. 
Sharp and peaked, they look very different from the rounder 
masses of Snowdonia. But we are wet and cold, and the Sportsman 
is very dear. Soon we go tothe friends at Bangor, which, like every 
Welsh: town, except Conway, has no sign of old greatness in its ugly 
little rows of mean houses, none, neither, in its long, low, mean 
Cathedral. Did these Cymri never build fine stone houses? In 
Conway you have Owen Glendower’s house, and a few more, just as 
in Ireland you find Kilmallock and Galway. English towns have 
few old stone houses, but then they have splendid wood ones, and 
Ireland, if poor in houses, is rich beyond compare in ruined abbeys. 
But Wales has very little architecture of any kind to boast of, if 
you leave out of account its English built castles. Now I’ve got you 
to Bangor I mean to take you to the country round, showing how 
you may ‘‘do the thing cheaply,’’ and yet not meanly. Ours was, 
you know, to be a cheap trip. We'll go to Ogwen Lake, and Abar 
Falls, and over Snowdon, too, if I can get you there without hiring 
a carriage. So now good-bye for the present. I’m safe and clean at 
another tar “ sweller ’’ temperance hotel, kept also by a Mrs. Hughes ; 
but that won't astonish you when you’ve been many days in Wales. 
Is it p verty of invention, or clanship, that has kept them to some 
seven or eight names, most of which are Christian names? What 
contusion It must cause to be sure! 

And now I must tell you how I saw Bardsey Island. ‘True to 
my principle of doing the thing cheaply, I went to the worst end 
of the steamer. She had brought very few from Beaumaris, and 
those who got on board at Garth Point might be easily counted. I 
don’t we nder atit. Garth is almost as far from most parts of Bangor 
as the bridges themselves, and when you are there you have first 
to pay the pier-toll—the pier being merely a rough causeway of 
ae hige next, to pay the boatman who takes you alongside, 
- who doesn t understand half price for children. At Telford’s 
Suspension Bridge we take in a good many, and the usual hubbub 
begins. Mr. Jones inquiring for Mr. Williams (strong accent, 

é g s of all the people, down to the smallest 
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farmers, whose places can be seen from the water. Mr. Hughes 
is the great authority on local topography and genealogy; he 
generally talks English, doubtless for our benefit; but lapses into 
Welsh when he gets at all warmed. For instance: he has just 
named a village. ‘‘ No, that’s not Llantechan,’’ says somebody, 
not to the great Hughes, but indirectly to some one on the other 
edge of a circle of Hughes’s admirers. ‘sed, ois! “Me 
T’'ll not believe it.’’ ‘‘Ah! but Mr. Hughes told us.”’ ‘‘ Well, 
then, in this instance you will find Mr. Hughes’s geographical know- 
ledge is at fault.’’ ‘‘ How so, then? Doesn’t he know if any man 
does?’’ ‘‘ Now, look here: Mr. Griffiths, here, was bred and born 
there ; and he says it isn’t.”’ But this does not settle the question 
of identity, for Mr. Hughes, being appealed to, replies in Welsh, 
and somebody else answers lim in the same tongue, and the 
on-looking Saxon expects a battle, so fierce grows the strife of 
tongues; but all is comfortably settled, for instead of falling 
upon each other the disputants attack a hamper of ‘‘ portare,”’ 
and so silence is for a time restored. What grand words they 
use, and how well they pronounce them! Some men (Irishmen 
mostly) tell us the best English is spoken in Dublin. Certain it is 
that when your Welshman can talk anything, except the ordinary 
phrases of buying and selling, he speaks more correctly than an 
Englishman of the same class. Of course, there is the tendency 
to magniloquence, which makes Scotch-English offensive to the 
hypercritical (it is the only fault in poor Hugh Miller’s books), 
but when one has been for years in a Somersetshire or Devonshire 
town, it isa comfort to hear the Queen’s English neither clipped 
nor sing-songed. Then, almost every Welshman knows something 
about the history of his country; sometimes his “ facts’’ are 
apocryphal; but what of that? He shows that he is interested 
In what went on in old times. And (let me tell you, in my 
Capacity of working cleric), that there is no greater sign of 
hereditary culture (I was going to say, of civilisation) than the 
power of taking in consecutive history. In a village school with 
which I had a good deal to do, I had children of eight, who, 
scarcely knowing how to read, could be crammed with geography till 
they knew the capes and rivers of the British Isles far better than 
Idid; but the attempt to get them on any way in history was 
always a failure. I tried everything; I talked to them in baby 
style, and they were delighted to hear of old Britons who lived in 
huts something like big bee-hives, and of Picts and Scots who 
Came up to the Roman wall, and peeping over and finding no one 
on guard, plucked up courage to come across. Of course they 
liked Alfred and Elfrida, and all the stories, but when they got 
past William Rufus, they lost all interest in the matter. The 
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‘lines’ of kings puzzled them; the faculty for appreciating 
‘sequence of time’’ had never been awakened. ) At last we 
turned history upside-down, and began from Victoria backwards ; 
and, not long after, her Majesty's inspectors recommended the 
same plan—a coincidence of great minds for which I have not 
received the credit I deserve. But I am growing personal. Why I 
began about history was apropos of a merry Welshman, who, as 
we were passing in close to land, could keep silence no longer, 
and, touching me on the shoulder, said, ‘‘ Look you, sir, that’s 
Nant Gwythern, Vortigern’s Valley ; you know all about Vortigern 
and Hengist and his too-enticing daughter Rowena. Well, of 
course, the British nobles were not at all pleased at their king’s 
soft-heartedness in bartering his realm for a girl’s smiles. So they 
pursued him, and he fled, and at last got to that lovely vale. But 
even there they found him out, for all his disguise, and mocked at 
him so sadly, that, in despair, he ran out on yon cliff and leapt into 
the sea, and that’s the rock of the leap to this day.’’ My informant, 
to look at, was a thorough snob. <A short, red-cheeked, puffy man, 
with small black eyes, black coat and trousers, a white waistcoat, by 
no means clean, a black and white straw hat, very polished boots, 
and a gold chain. A little shopkeeper, out for a holiday (says De 
Boots) and I should like to have seen the curl of De Boot’s nose-tip, 
when the eloquent Cambrian dived into his open basket, and, with 
his wife’s help (a neat woman she, in mourning, with a ‘‘ subdued”’ 
look), opened out a basin of stewed chops, a loaf of bread, and a tea- 
cupful of butter. Friend De Boots, he actually poked his penknife 
into the basin, and drew out a new potatoe, which the barbarian 
incontinently cut in two in the palm of his hand ; and yet he knew 
more of the poetry of history than four-fifths of the men at your 
club, I'll be bound. I doubt if any of the Board of Aldermen could 
best: him, for all their superior civilisation. It is a peculiarity of the 
Celt, this love of letters and sciences, as distinguished from the arts 
of lite. There’s a father singing (with hands even more than with 
mouth) to that baby, on the knees of his chubby, rosy-checked, 
small-eyed wife. It’s a Welsh song; and the baby, the solemnest 
of the party, looks as if it took in every word. ‘ Why, they say 
W elsh is dying out,” said I, pointing to the scene, and addressing 
a particularly unpoetical looking little man, with a straw imitation 
ot those new, inflexible wideawakes, done round with lines to show 
that he means fishing. ‘* Why, sir,’’ (said he, solemnly, an entirely 
hew expression coming over his face), ‘ it’s the language of the 
heart, and will not die out till the mountains are worn down.” 
He then proceeded to give me his views as to the inexpediency of 
holding this year’s Eisteddfod, in Chester, “A Saxon border city, 
you see, sir; why, three hundred years ago we caught the Mayor 
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of Chester at Mold fair, and hanged him, by way of reprisal.”’ 
Long memories have these Cambrians. One thing is certain, ours 
is the only speech I ever heard which can be carried on in a 
monotone. The emphatic accent of the Welshmen is quite refresh- 
ing. How unblushingly, though, they help out their vernacular 
with English. ‘‘ What’s o’clock?’ ‘* Ten minutes a dedach.”’ 
And then immediately a lively speech about ships is filled up 
with “all hands on board,’”’ ‘‘ weigh anchor,’’ and other phrases, 
for which, I suppose, there are no Welsh equivalents. There, just 
by the rock of the leap, is a grand sea cliff, covered with innumera- 
ble gulls and cormorants, sitting in rows. We keep in right 
under the rock. Bang goes a little cannon from the bows, 
and out fly all the birds except those which, being too terrified to 
fly, scuffie off, helter-skelter, through the water. Who’s that little 
girl in the hat and bright red feather, with the clear, gipsy- 
brown face and fine hazel eyes, who roars so loudly at the discom- 
fiture of the birds? Not Welsh, by her tattle; that sounds 
unmistakeably midland. Yes; it’s the rough Derbyshire speech. 
She belongs to a caravan, a regular house on wheels, full of 
brooms from Nottingham, and of pottery from half-a-dozen places I 
know of by the Trent banks. She is a hawker; and that girl, in the 
green bonnet, is her elder sister. Such a funny, unsophisticated 
pair! I am reading M. Assolant’s last. The younger wants to look 
at it, ‘‘ for you,’’ says she, ‘‘ are much too sleepy to read more 
of it.” ‘* No,’’ says her sister, “ you’ll make nothing of it—I 
know it’s French or summat, for I looked when he first sat down 
hereby,’’ and then both roar with laughter. A pleasant home that 
of theirs, with its ‘‘ house-place,’’ its separate rooms, its compact- 
ness—not unliterary, either. Both speak a little Welsh, which they've 
learnt chiefly by book. ‘‘ And you should hear our youngest sister ; 
we've a book, and mother always makes us be redding it when 
we're doing nothing.’ An old friend, the collector of their rents— 
for they have house-property at Derby—came down yesterday to 
see them; and they laugh and laugh again to think how the old 
lady was astonished, coming in at low water, to see ‘ how many 
fields there are all round hereabouts ; and those ladies in big crino- 
lines (the buoys) standing out in the mdsit of them.’ Lively girls, 
and let me hasten to assure you, Mrs. Grundy, perfectly innocent. 
I’m an old fogey, so they were safe in chatting to me; but it was 
edifying and flattering to see how they kept the young Welshmen at 
a distance ; for the younger girl, with her half-gipsy face, and her 
fine, lithe figure, got many a look which, if it had been encouraged, 
would have led to a flirtation. Her stateliness, however, kept them 
all at a distance. I christened her the little princess in disguise. 
Well, _ with them, and my Welsh archeologists, the time passed 
—s L 
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pleasantly enough ; though, I must confess, after the Snowdon range 
had been well studied, and Caernavon passed and the Eifel admired, 
there was not much in the way of scenery. A stony country, that 
at the north end of the Lleyn, as the peninsula is called. ‘‘ These 
poor men have neither agricultural nor mineral resources ;_ they 
depend wholly on their little fishing,” said Magniloquus Cambriensis, 
pointing to a small village among rocks. Still you are a long time 
before you tire of rocks, when the forms are good and the colours well 
varied. Besides, here is Buich-y-Pwl, and we are, for the first time, in 
rough water, rounding the point; and there’s Bardsey Island over 
against us. And now the boats come alongside, and we have a proof in 
our own case of ‘‘ the more haste the less speed.’’ One boat runs upon - 
our side of the paddle. Several climb over into her ; notably, one ill- 
favoured fellow, with half his face one large purple blotch, who was, 
we found out after, a ‘‘regrater’’ of fish. We follow him; but, 
alas, the captain soon stops all exit that way, and we have to hold 
on till two other boats, landing at the proper place, have got their 
complement. At last we push off, a man in seedy black, who pro- 
bably preaches on Sundays, remarking in a mock, solemn tone, and 
with a funny look out of his eye, ‘‘There’s a deal of sin in this 
boat.’’ The sin soon shows itself ; for at once begins a row about the 
fare. The boatmen demand sixpence a-head for both journies, and 
wish for pay in advance: they’re all partners, so every one will be 
sure to get back without paying again. The passengers object to 
the charge, and to the plan of paying before-hand. ‘‘ What 
security have I,’’ says a lean, Lancashire-faced youth, pale and 
pitted with small-pox, ‘‘ that I shan’t be charged over again ?’’ and 
he begins a course of strong language, which too well illustrates the 
remark of my friend the preacher. I am startled, however, to bear 
him, finding his English does no good, turn suddenly to Welsh— 
he’s as unlike a Welshman as any one can be. He had let off his 
steam in English, of which he knew the crew were ignorant ; and 
now he delivers, in the vernacular, a neat oration, in which 
‘© explanation,’ and other long English words, help out the—Il 
must not say poverty of the British speech. This soothes the 
rising discontent ; and we push on through the clearest water I ever 
saw, deep, and full of brown weed, which sways to and fro some 
feet below the surtace. Jelly-fish of all sizes are floating about. 
— place for bathing: those things sting, I believe,’’ says one. 
wth we . ould believe it to look at them. Such fairy bells of half- 

sparent film, each with its own ornament of divers-coloured rings 
—a little like those jellies in which fruit of all kinds is imbedded. 
Our first move is to the lighthouse, where we have along and plea- 
sant chat with the ‘‘ officers.”’ They are in full dress, ‘‘ expecting 


visitors ;"* ‘‘'Trinity in Unity’? on their caps; blue frock coats, 
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spick and span. Who would suspect them of cleaning lamps, 
polishing reflectors, and such like messy work? There is quite a 
large party turned out to see the tourists. A couple of mammas, 
and a tall girl of fifteen, with long ringlets and muslin dress, 
besides the usual sea-side allowance of children, which is larger (you 
must have noticed) than that of inland places. 

Grand gentlemen !—these officers of ‘Trinity House ; they like the 
life, though they are sometimes for three weeks cut off from the 
mainland. They have at least eighty neighbours in the village up 
yonder, three or four farms growing oats and potatoes, and feeding 
plenty of live stock. As for poultry, it swarms ; eggs five shillings 
a hundred. A good many of the ‘‘ tourists’? had brought huge 
baskets, and meant to save their travelling expenses by buying to 
sell again. A little chapel stands not far from the ruined tower which 
marks the site of the old monastery. Reverence it; it was founded 
nearly fourteen hundred years ago: and, later, when Augustine 
and the Saxons combined to slaughter the British priests at Bangor 
Iscoed, because they loved independence and objected to the Pope’s 
dicta for Easter, those who escaped fled over here. Undecimilla and 
her eleven thousand virgins are quite thrown into the shade by the 
bardic assertions that ‘‘ twenty thousand saints lie buried here- 
about.’’ ‘* Where do you go to worship?’’ I ask. “Oh, there’s 
not much done here in the way of religion. There’s some sort of a 
Calvinistic place up yonder; but we—.’’ Yes, my friend; that 
brogue ought to have told me already that your faith is probably 
that of five-sixths of your nation; and that you only get ‘‘ the 
consolations of religion’’ occasionally, when your priest can manage 
to come across from Aberdaron. ‘‘ A pleasant place (you say) if 
one had a yacht, and could live as one liked.’’ Lots of ham and 
pollock, with herring, now and then; and in winter, of course, you 
can kill your own mutton. An intelligent observer is my friend. 
‘* Did you ever find a curlew’s nest, sir?’ Faith, I can’t tell 
whether a curlew ever builds in England, or not. However, the 
oyster-catcher does ; for, hearing my boy is interested in eggs, and 
has been disappointed at Puffin Island, “I'll tell you where there’s 
a sea-pie’s nest (says he), out on .aledge of rock between two 
caves.’’ So we walk on over the turf dotted with thrift and squills, 
on to where the outermost point is almost cut off by a chasm on 
each side. Out we creep, seize our prize, and then have leisure to 
rejoice in the beautiful rock-pools which are left along the edge of 
the cliff. There’s no beach, remember; only the tilted slate rocks 
slope down in some places pretty evenly to the water, and are 
scooped out into “ baths’’ of all kinds. This, see, is big enough for 
@ moderate giant: not pleasant bathing, though; for the rock is 
covered with that sharp little multivalve, on which you must so 
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often have cut your fingers. Hence one of its chief beauties. The 
white shell-covering on the red rock, looks under water just like 
mother-of-pearl. Never have I seen such variety and richness 
of colours. Rose corallines are as rosy red as the rock itself; 
and how rich and warm are the browns of those taper whip. 
cord-weeds, and long wide ribbons, motionless beneath the clear 
blue-green water! Then there is a forest of long dark-green 
stems, edged with a jungle of the light-green fluffy weed that 
was proposed instead of cotton in the ‘‘famine’’ days. ‘There are 
little fish darting in and out, and a star-fish or two. How flabby 
and miserable they look out of the water! how lovely below it, with 
a dew-star at the tip of every one of their thousand filaments! 
Never take a sea-weed or sea creature out of the water! unless you 
wish to be disappointed. Watch those sea-anemones, the green 
and the red. Do you remember Tennyson’s wonderful lines : “ Did 
he stand at the door of his shell in a diamond frill?’’? I quote 
from memory; but they always come up in my mind when I see 
any of tie ‘ things that are horned, and forked, and soft ;’’ even a 
whelk, sucking in the ‘‘ operculum” which guards it against harm 
when the creature 1s quiescent, and slowly thrusting forth its great 
foot, is a sight worth watching. And have you ever seen a hermit- 
crab peeping out of the shell which you thought was tenantless? 
There’s a great deal to be seen in a rock-pool, I assure you. Only 
don’t pick the poor things out, in the vain belief of making them 
livein an aquarium. They may exist for a while; but what will 
they be worth without their accessories ? without the erey rock, the 
long brown ribbons of weed ; the waves creeping up in the distance 
to give them the ‘‘ change of water’’ so needful for their health ? 
How the sea must roar up those gullies, which nearly cut the island 
in two mm several places! Does it win much way every year! See 
how it has rubbed down the softer slate, and left the veins of quartz 
standing out hard along the surface! Now it is all calm and dry, 
a chasm tull of wonders, with a little sand here and there, and black 
walls of rock, fringed at top with the samphire, which just grows 
out of reach of the water, within reach of the spray. I never saw 
more ‘*‘ tilted” strata, or more jagged rocks, than those which line 
another chasm running half across the narrow land. How different 
it looks from the water: smooth and rounded, covered with patches 
of grey and yellow lichen! You might sail close by on a hot, hazy 
day like this, without suspecting any of the ups and downs and slip- 
pery crags, and impassable lumps of stone which you find when you 
begin to climb about. Do we see the Irish coast? I rather doubt 
it, though my friend of Trinity House saw it quite plainly. ‘There, 
however, is Cadir Idris with his neighbours; and there is the 
Sweep ot Cardigan Bay, getting very hypothetical as you go down 
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towards the south. Somebody talks of St. David’s Head. Well: 
my eyes are as good as most people’s; but that faint black line, 
along the horizon may be anything you please to call it. No time 
to look over the light-house, which, probably, is very much like 
light-houses in general, only marked by that abundant use of white- 
wash which is normal throughout the Principality. There’s the 
re-embarking gun: Captain has cheated us of half-an-hour; and 
the twenty thousand saints wil! have to go unvisited. We meet 
the folks streaming back from the village, loaded with eggs or butter. 
“Time togo up?’ ‘ No, you'll be left behind :”’ for your Welsh- 
man is truly un-English in his anxiety to hurry you off before 
the time. Have you never marked the difference? Abroad it’s 
always, ‘‘ Make haste, you will surely be late !’’ At home, ‘ Oh, yes ; 
plenty of time.” And then, how they help you at home! Abroad 
you come up one minute after the ‘‘ dv minutes avant.” The 
people are very civil, only you can’t go on till next train; and, 
when you try the silver key they are simply indignant, and remind 
you you are not in England. Here, on the other hand, you drive up 
ina Hansom just as the engine is whistling: you rush up-stairs ; 
“ Make haste, sir! I'll get your ticket for you,” says a porter; and 
the guard bundles you into the carriage after it has begun to move. 
Alas! the Welsh are very continental; and so, in spite of the 
assurance of one jovial waytarer, ‘‘ There’s liquors there,’’ we run 
about a little on the banks which (Cornish fashion) divide the 
fields, and then make for our boat. Everybody has got something : 
some carry an armful of wormwood to make a tonic tea; others, half 
a dozen little crabs tied up in a handkerchief. On board, the fun 
grows “fast and furious” in a mild, quiet Cambrian fashion. That 
fellow at the bow, with the Mephistopheles hat, and the little sandy 
moustache and pointed beard, and the big, grinning mouth, is an 
Englishman. She in the Tuscan hatis his sister. He is a painter, 
staying at Beaumaris. What a roar he keeps them all in, to be 
sure! and what an accession to their party is the old Welsh farmer, 
who has evidently taken too much out of his stone jar in the wicker 
case! His wife wants to hide the liquor; but he won’t be denied. 
He actually begins kissing the old lady in public; and so she has 
to give way. Besides, his friends, Welsh and English, put tlfeir 
bottles to his mouth ; and after every “‘ pull’ the toothless old man 
gets livelier and livelier. Let us hope he won’t have a violent reac- 
tion to-morrow. Young Cymri is doing a good deal of courting. I 
don’t know whether that’s the jolly-boat : it ought to be, they're 
all so comfortable in it. That girl, with the bright eyes and big 
mouth and long teeth, she can take care of herself, for all she lets 
Owen Owens, or whatever his name is, keep his brawny arm round 
her waist. See what a cuff over the ear she gives him, when his 
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“attentions become a little too pronounced. Their best cabin looks 


grand, with its velvet-plush cushions ; but esthetically ours is much 
the best. They do nothing but eat in the other, and from ours come up 
the sweetest of Welsh airs, notably that ‘‘ Lili Lon” which, if you 
don’t know it, reader, you had better get the score of the next time 
you go out. I'll just give you one verse by way of sample (in Eng. 
lish, of course) :— 
“Listen not to those who tell thee 
That my follies may repel thee ; 
Vicious minds are envious ever, 
Slander's tongue is silent never.’ 
But it’s the music that is everything. How can those stolid sailor 
lads be playing cards in the corner? Music hath charms ; but they 
verily seem stubborner than the brutes. There’s an Englishman— 
a savan apparently—who has wandered among us from the best end 
of the boat. He wears spectacles and a frock coat, and his nose is 
red, from much ‘‘ portare,’’ to judge by his present habits. He is 
trying to take a “rise’’ out of the old farmer, who has just sense 
enough to pay out his chaff in kind. You don’t see the ‘‘ Welch 
costume’’ here—as you do in Caermarthen market, for mstance. 
The girls aré dressed like English girls; the young men have straw 
and felt hats of every cut; the old men have not yet worn out those 
huge un-“ Mullered’’ high crowns which are so rare in England. 
How knowing our “ tourists ’’ on the paddle-boxes look with their 
despatch-boxes! The old knapsack seems almost exploded; I’ve 
only met one since I crossed the Border. How funny it is to see 
the people eating !—the mauvaise honte about them. Look at that 
wife who cuts off a pork-bone for her husband, and then bites away 
the rough bit that is left? That gentleman who is concocting the 
salad is an Englishman—a small attorney, I think, or auctioneer. 
He has a ‘‘ chapeau Gibus,”’ no whiskers, small eyes, a very red 
nose, a red neckerchief, and a pale, puffy face, not a bit Welsh. 
He’s an aristocrat, and dines late. We walked behind him down 
to the boat; and I’m sure that basket, covered with the big rhu- 
barb-leaves, was very heavy; now he is being repaid for the labour 
ol carrying it. I’m sorry to say he has the Yankee habit of eating 
too fast. He can’t get through all he has brought, though ; so he 
calls that little boy, son of you seedy-looking farmer, on whose 
stock he probably has a lien, and gives him a hunch of bread and a 
bone. Then he cuts off another hunch and a few lumps of meat, 
pinches out some salt over it, and says, “ Give that to your father ; 
and here,’’ handing him the lettuce-stump left after his own luxu- 
-r-atleae aed — rom “oe a I must confess that, ~~ 
leant aabsacd Doon 5 ad towls and cold beef, and a quarter 0 
dnae eave you to fill up the pastry), I like to come up 
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and watch the groups of feeders. This end of Caernarvonshire, too, 
is not very interesting—good land, I dare say; Mrs. Hughes says it 
is; but bare and flat. I think the adventurous Mr. Williams is 
right in venturing, in opposition to the great Hughes, to hint that 
he wouldn’t take a farm down there if he could get it rent free. 
Now we come in sight of the Eifel (or “‘ Rivals,’’ if you prefer it so), 
really a fine mass of peaks, far more pointed than any in Snowdonia. 
How they change colour as the clouds flit over them! We don’t 
see much of the rock of the leap, for we are standing out further 
from shore. Who would think that, for all the water looks so 
mirror-like, the steamer now runs some eleven knots an hour. It 
is a lovely scene! Once through the very narrow passage by Caer- 
narvon bar, we soon get a view of the old town and castle. There 
are the walls and towers coming down to the water’s edge, the 
ereen meadows close by, the sunny hills in the near background ; 
and, behind, the whole range of mountains—Snowdon, the first real 
sight I have got of him, rising like a narrow edying of gold behind 
that dark mass in front. Then there is the strait, which I know 
by heart; so I have to walk about the vessel, studyimmg Tod and 
M‘Gregor’s engines, and wondering if that ‘‘ proved’’ marked on 
each of the iron cable-links, is really a talisman. ‘‘ Very remote 
from all neighbours, sir, live those farmers of the Lleyn,”’ says my 
grandiloquent Welsh friend in the soiled white waistcoat. ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s the Lleyn, after you’ve passed Nevyn: fine country the Lleyn 
—good land in the Lleyn, well-wooded.’’ I can’t see a tree, except 
here and there a little clump round the farmhouses ; and so, sick of 
this repetition, I move off to the savan, who tells me that Nevyn 
is one of the Flemish settlements of which there are so many in 
South Wales; (Pembroke is so full of them that it is called ‘‘ Little 
England under Wales,’’ and Gower land is almost wholly peopled 
with them). They are the best shipbuilders, these Nevyn men, in 
all North Wales ; nearly all the coasters are built by them. Listen 
to that “ traveller ’’ telling his experiences. He is always at war 
with the railways about hisluggage. Hither they persist in charging 
him overweight, or they object. to his plan of booking his goces on 
to his journey’s end, and getting out to do a little business at three 
or four intermediate stations. A truculent man, and, I fear, dis- 
honourable in his dealings. With what gusto he tells about a 
Quaker friend of his who always had to pay overweight, and yet 
noticed that a man who went the same journey never had his mani- 
festly heavier things weighed at all! At last, after close watching, 
he saw that whenever his rival came on the platform, he turned 
back just enough of his coat to show the porter a bottle in his breast- 
pocket, which bottle changed hands before the train went on. Next 
tame the Quaker came on, the porter was going to hand over his 
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goods to be weighed, but he touched his shoulder, and gave him a 
peep ata bottle. His trunks were passed and labelled. As the 
train was starting, up came the porter. ‘Your things are all right, 
sir.’ ‘ Thank thee, friend !’’ and he handed him a . bottle of plain 
water. Next journey the man pounced on the Quaker’s luggage, 

sxcess, I’m sure, sir.’’ ‘‘ Now, friend, remember ; thee took 
something of me last time, and that was against rales, If ever 
thee speak about my luggage, Ill have thee turned off for it.’’ We 
are getting tired and rather cold. We’ve been twelve good hours in 
the open air, a long time for ‘‘ sedentary” folks. We can’t even 
laugh at the ‘ ‘ advanced liberal’? who thinks it only fair. that the 
Tories should have their turn of the good things, and is glad to see 
they are improving their time by making Lords at a great rate. My 
little princess in disguise makes some fun by her rattling game with 
a parcel of young children belonging to that Welsh widow in the 
drooping straw hat. What is it they’ re saying, the godless bairns? 
Something about their having been born in Bethlehem, : and let off by 
Herod because they were good little girls, while all the naughty 
boys perished miserably. ‘‘ Reho-Jeroboam theology,’’ as it is 
called : merely teaching facts of the Old Testament or New is not 
much use, in my experience. ‘‘ Well, I’m taking my pleasure to- 
day like a lady; to-morrow I shall have a load of crockery on my 
head, or it may be a basket of brooms, and be hawking them through 
Bangor.’’ Good night, cheery princess! I hope you’ll enjoy your 
wedding-trip as much as you seem to have done to-day. And as for 
me, I’ve scarcely said a word about scenery, or about the wonderful 
island of nearly four hundred acres, rented (I won’t say how many 
years ago) for £20. Go there, if you can, and see for yourself. It 
is as cheap a trip as you can have: and certainly a very nice one. 
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PRIZE MEDAL SEWING MACHINES 


The Best and Simplest, in use. | ‘Adopted by the Nobility ana 
Noted for Quiet Movement, Easy | Gentry. Over 250,000 sold. Every 




































kk Manipulation, and Beauty of Work | Machine Waitalitea» Prospectuses 
4 _ performed. post-free and Instruction Gratis. 

e WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS 
D | ~ FOR BINDING, CORDING, BRAIDING, EMBROIDERING, &e. 
n The WHEELER & WILSON HAND MACHINE prics £10 . 0 Oo 

e ~~" In Walnut Case, very compact for Travellers. = 

Q 139, REGENT STREET, W. & 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

, Pegspect ave Post Free.’ 
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G&S” STEAM ENGINES, SCREW AND PADDLE STEAMERS AS 
Elegant, Useful and Instructive Presents. ~— * 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO) 


GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 


Central Chambers 17 South Castle-st., LIVERPOOL. 


(LATE BROADGREEN) 
===>. An immense variety of Verti Horizontal, Locomotive and 
"= Marine Steam Engines from 6s 6d to £5 each. Metallic 
Model Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts from 5s 
to £20 each, All thoroughly y tested previous to dispatch, 


KE Nhe) Be rsuen oe highly of winie 28 ® powerful Instrament, and am quite 
GN [BS oh I think verv your T a 
2 ESAs astonished at the very moderate price you have put upon i, 
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aD. CRIGHTON 
FORFAR, N.B’ as 


- Model 

team ngine, with which 
y boys are ht- 

d; the material and work. ° 

nanship are excellent, and 

jeing quite safe, I don't 











wonderfully cheap 


From A. COURT, Esq. 
Her Majesty's Ship Cumberland. 
Your saree and Microscope are both 


admirable ap 






rougham Te —This splendid Telesco e will distinguish the time @ chureh clock five ‘miles, a flagstaff fu 
traordinary cheap ee a ras te d nomen oy ine canon, and is ofunl to a of venus bY 
an me Sn 
conta 5 No Schoolboy or Tourist should be without one. Price neagany eee 


This fin &e., magn 
hundred times. “Te M ensspone ie teen Sey ee ey ody’ with Ae in paste, tey magniing Be 
orwill bean spre anes formant blac, Se. The whole con ina 7s 6d, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Pan phed Dra if i engravings of Steam 

Fosiness 8 Lith mee & Be have gee we * prove agg 80 pages, rey with 8 full site echt. and Wien ne 

Tae Lanterns and Slides wards. ot 1500 Slides, embracing every subject; also full fall particulars of Microscopes, 
&. G. R.&CO. ping ap te every one to procure a copy, as it gives an extended view Of the various articles 

put into an advertisement. Thani be cone free on receipt of ONE Stamp for postage. 

- Orders Pa; Oa One. Spee Oh SERENE crossed Alliance Bank. 
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PARKINS & GOTT, 


24:25.27.&25.0XFORD S! yk 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 
With Leather Joints, at very Moderate Prices. WILL LAST FOR } 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, & CHURCH SERVICE 


WRITIN 6d. to DRESSING CASES, 117s, to 
TRUNKS, Doe ed sas ‘TRAVELLING BAGS. 78.t0 
DRESSING BAGS, 25s., fille.., to £10. | : | PURSES, a choice of 3,000, 





HAND BAGS, 5s. 6d. to: 40s." CIGAR CASES in great variety 
ENVELOPE CASES, 20s. “(CARD CASES of every kind, 


BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. -INKSTANDS, a choice of 250, - 


b 
Elegant RETICULES, 8s. 6d. BOOKSLIDES. TEA CADDIES, 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS. WORK BOXES, 10s. 6d. to 5 guine 
GLOVE BOXES. FANS. _ || STATIONERY CABINETS, 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. DESPATCH BOXES. — 


CARD: TRAYS, in China, &. JEWEL CASES, 
CASES of SCISSORS.: - SCENT-CASES of 2 and 4 B 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, .. . || OPERA GLASSES.. 
MUSICAL BOXES, 21s. to £40. '| SMELLING’ BOTTLES. 


CROQUET. “15s, 188. 21s,.30s,,42s, andé 
a. the Set, including Book 
Rules,-. A first-rate full size set for 30s, A Croquet il pal 


age iid to any Railway Station in England on prepaymel 
1 OUT DOOR GAMES OF EVERY KIND. — — 


2 <.PARKINS.& GOTTO’S ~~ 
WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPE! 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPIN G. 
‘(PARTIES CAN BRING THEIR OWN DIES.) © 


GF 60 Stampers, Die Sinkers, and‘Engravers being kept. upon. the Premi 
ORDERS ARE EXECUTED WITH GREAT DESPATCH. | 


| Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper for 0 6 |) 250 velopes. for... .-+ 9 
| » 120 do. Thick do. for10 Ro Para one. . 
» 120 do, Black Bordered,1 0 100 Cards Printed for. . . + 4 
STAMPING _IN COLOUR REDUCED TO fs. PER 100. 
CREST, MONOGRAM, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT AT HALE-PE C 


PROGRAMMES...AT HOME NOTES, INVITATIONS: RETURN 
WEDDING STATIONERY. DESSER™, BOUQUET, AND FANCY DISH PAPERS 


P. & G’s STRAW WRITING PAPER, only 3s. per ne 
































LOBDON: ©, ¥. ADAMS, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST SMITHFIELD, ©.C. ~ 
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